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OR sixty-five years, through wars and depressions, ma 
De Laval has rendered continuous, unfailing service to of at 
separator users. Even during the past few critical years and 
De Laval Separators and Clarifiers, the factory that builds wee 
. : repre 

them, and field men who help with operating problems Saad 
have remained constantly on the job to take care of the ment 


urgent needs of the dairy industry. 
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In all of these sixty-five years since the invention of the 
centrifugal separator by Dr. De Laval, machines bearing recta 
his name have consistently skimmed cleaner than any 4 
others, thus returning greater profits to their users day after rhe 
day. That, in brief, is the reason why no other separator S. R. 
has been continuously available to the dairy industry Prog 
during that entire period or during any reasonably long — 


ti £ it M 
portion of it. ign 


De Laval’s record for remaining on the job gives you, dairy 


‘ A* in th 
among other things, assurance that your post-war “‘Air- re 


Tight” or ““World’s Standard” Separator will be built by an funci 
experienced organization which has never lost its skill. a 
Dept 

New catalog available upon_request. i ¥ 
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Revamps WFA Agency 


Initial Drastic Re-shuffling of Office of Distribution Organization Later Modified by Director 
Marshall Following Strong Industry Protests—New Procurement Branch Created 


ASHINGTON, D._C. — Regroup- 
W ine of the various organizations 

within the Office of Distribution 
of the War Food Administration was 
made: known last month by OOD Di- 
rector Lee Marshall. Undertaken, as an- 
nounced, “to establish a more direct line 
of authority”, “to define responsibilities 
and _ authority clearly” 
streamline administration”, 


and “to 
the changes 
represented in many important cases a 
drastic reshuffling of program develop- 
ment and operational activities within 
the agency. 


more 


and functions of the 
OOD were assigned to four deputy di- 
rectors as follows: C. W. Kitchen, 
Deputy Director for Commodity and In- 
dustry Regulation; Lt. Col. Ralph W 
Olmstead, Deputy Director of Supply; 
S. R. Smith, Deputy Director for Civilian 
Programs; and F. A. March, Deputy Di- 
rector for Management. 


All programs 


Most important among the various re- 
alignments from the standpoint of the 
dairy and poultry industries was a shift 
in the WFA’s food. procurement and dis- 
position operations urtder which all such 
functions are transferred to a newly- 
created Procurement Branch under the 
Deputy Director for Supply. Maurice 
L. Brenner, formerly with the Special 
Commodities Branch, has been 
to head this procurement unit. 


named 


As indicated by the official announce- 
nent of the realignment, embodied in 
Director's Memorandum No. 2, Supple- 
nent 31, the Dairy and Poultry Branch 
#f the OOD, whose duties formerly em- 
wraced development and conduct of all 
he many, various WFA foodstuff pur- 
chasing procurements — including price 
‘upport and stabilization operations and 
icquisition of supplies for armed force, 
send-Lease and related war require- 
ments,—was apparently sharply limited. 


Dairy and Poultry Branch Sidetracked 


This branch, of which Dr. T. G. Stitts 
has served as chief and W. D. Ter- 


mohlen as ussistant chief, seemed slatex 
to handle the 


standards inspection 


mainly 
and and 
work in poultry and dairy products, 
the administration of that part of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937 relating thereto. In addition. the 
various commodity 


] 
i 
formulation of 
’ 


grading 


> 


and 


branches of which 
the Dairy and Poultry Branch is one, all 
now functioning under Deputy Director 
Kitchen, are responsible for the initiation, 
formulation 
food. orders, 


and administration of all 


except set-aside orders, and 


empowered to review and pur- 


chase specifications, and provide grad- 


ipprove 


ing services required in procurement. 

Apparently complete centralization of 
all powers with respect to food procure 
ment and disposition was swung under 
Lt. Col. Olmstead as Deputy Director 
of Supply, whose authority was to ex- 
tend the determination of requirements 
and recommendations for allotments 
claimant groups, together with 
full supervision over OOD operations in 
setting up priorities for and requisition- 
ing of food or property. 

Under Deputy Director Olmstead, the 
newly-established Procurement Branch 
apparently was to take over every phase 
of domestic purchasing of dairy and 
poultry products and other foods. both 
for purposes of acquiring supplies for 
OOD allocations and for price support 
and stabilization plans. 


among 
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In announcing the revamping of the 
agency, Director Marshail said that sep 
arate memoranda covering the reassign 
ment of personnel and organization units 
to conform to the new setup were to be 
announced later. 


Widespread Trade Concern 


Because of the long close association 
of the dairy and poultry products indus 
tries with the former purchase and pric 
stabilization program development per 
sonnel of OOD trom Dr. Stitts and Mr. 
Termohlen down, announcement of thi 
drastic caused 


reshuffling widespread 


consternation throughout industry circles 


Representatives of a number of im 


portant producing and distributing o1 
ganizations and leading associative trad 
groups promptly sought and in instanc 
Director Mar 


shall and some other high governmental 


secured conferences W ith 


officials for the purpose of lodging a pro 
test against what appeared to be a severe 
dislocation of cooperative contacts long 
in the making. Not a 
grave concern over the vesting of virtu 
ally the entire purchase and disposal 
and related powers on foodstuffs in the 
hands of Lt. Col. Olmstead, whose pre 
vious indicated thinking with respect to 
conduct and operation of such programs 
in some directions 
highly regarded. 


few ( xpressed 


has been far from 


Lt has later developed that the con 
ferences with Director Marshall led to 
the belief that the actual “regrouping 
of the authority and responsibility clearly 
shown in the text of the memorandum 
would not in actual practice be s 
drastic as it would appear. Nevertheless 
it was also made clear that the program 
embodying the creation of the new Pro 
curement Branch under the Deputy Di- 
rector of Supply would be followed 
through, with Mr. Brenner as its head. 


Initial Order Tempered 


Impact of the order was finally in late 
March materially lessened with respect 































to the shifting of duties from the Dairy 
and Poultry Branch. Director Mar- 
shall, in Memorandum No. 2, issued 
March 24, outlined the following realign- 
ment of the various responsibilities which 
are to be retained by Commodity: 


1. General Commodity Management 
—To be responsible for the development 
and administration of over-all programs 
for the management of commodities fall- 
ing in the fields of the respective 
branches. 

2. Supply Estimates and Require- 
ments—To continue, on the present basis, 
to participate with Requirements and 
Allocations Control in the process of de- 
termining requirements and the devel- 
opment of adequate supply estimates. 

3. Production Planning — To work 
with the Deputy Director for Civilian 
Programs in the planning to achieve re- 
quired production. 

4. Price Support—To prepare OD 
price support programs for the approvai 
of the Deputy Director for Civilian Pro- 
grams poor consult with the Procurement 
Branch in the development of any re- 
lated purchase programs. 

5. Rationing Recommendations — To 
plan and recommend to the Deputy Di- 
rector for Civilian Programs the time, 
extent, and other conditions of rationing. 

6. Price Regulations—To review pro- 
posed price regulations and recommend 
modifications to the Deputy Director for 
Civilian Programs. 

7. Processing Facilities-To develop 
and administer programs either to main- 
tain or obtain the necessary processing 
facilities and to assist in the develop- 
ment of packaging requirements for 
commodities in order to conserve ma- 
terials and transportation space. 

8. Critical and Controlled Materials— 
To recommend to the Office of Materials 
and Facilities, requirements for critical 
and controlled materials, and assist the 
OMF in assuring proper distribution of 
critical and controlled materials. 

9. Purchase Programs—To assist the 
Procurement Branch in the development 
of OD purchase programs or to recom- 
mend such programs, and to consult on 
proposed changes in these programs. 

10. WPB Order M-63—To collaborate 
with the Procurement Branch in carry- 
ing out OD’s responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of that part of WPB Order 
M-63 applying to commodities assigned 
to the Branch. 

11. Manpower—To advise the Office 
of Labor in the solution of manpower 
problems of the industry. 

12. Distribution Economies — To de- 
velop and administer programs designed 
to bring about economies in the pro- 
cessing and distribution of agricultural 
and food products. 


HARRY SELLAS DEAD 





Harry Sellas, who served as vice-pres- 
ident of the Mid-City Dairy Company 
in Chicago for 29 years died last month 
in his Chicago home. 
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Dealers Win Injunction 
Federal Judge Grants Cleveland Milk 


Handlers Writ Banning Assessment 
by WFA to Operate FDO 79 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Permanent injunc- 
tion was granted here April 3rd by Judge 
Paul Jones in U S. District Court re- 
straining the War Food Administration 
from collecting assessments from milk dis- 
tributors in this area to finance adminis- 
tration of the WFA’s program of sales 
limitation of fluid milk, cream and some 
other dairy products. 

The injunction, granted under an ac- 
tion started earlier this year by thirty- 
four Cleveland milk handlers, serves to 
cut off the collection of funds with which 
to operate the administrative set-up pro- 
vided under Food Distribution Order No. 
79. This order, placed in effect last year 
on a countrywide basis, establishes quota 
limits on sales of individual dealers in 
milk and the other dairy products in- 
volved at a fixed relationship with the 
sales volume of each for June, 1943. 

Average Levies Small 

Under the terms of the order regional 
administrative organizations were estab- 
lished for its conduct, authorization being 
given to assess dealers in each area up 
to 3c per hundred pounds of milk and 
milk products handled to defray admin- 
istrative costs. 

It is understood that in few if any cases 
has the full limit of permitted assessment 
been necessary to conduct the program, 
with probably most major sections oper- 
ating under a levy of only %c to le per 
hundred pounds. In Cleveland the assess- 
ment had been on a_lc-per-hundred- 
pound level. 

Main Points of Decision 

Judge Jones said in part: 

“These provisions certainly present 
a novel departure from established 
practice in Constitutional government, 
and as well in respect of other like 
agencies for the control of food and 
prices. This is not to say that any ef- 
tort to make agencies of the Govern- 
ment self-sustaining is to be judicially 
discouraged, but the mandate for ex- 
acting financial levies from the citizen 
is one Constitutionally committed to 
the Congress, and it is gravely to be 


doubted whether Congress could dele- - 


gate such power, although in this sit- 
uation it has not done or attempted to 
do so. 

“If the War Food Administration has 
the power to levy an assessment for 
the cost of supervising the milk hand- 
lers or dealers, there would seem to 
be no limitation upon the power of 
any of the numerous Government 


agencies and administrators to impose 
such financial burden upon any group 
by the simple expedient of a regula 
tion or a directive. In my view, this 
question turns upon the authority and 
power of the War Food Administrator, 
by regulation or order, validly to assess 
the milk dealers for their proportion 
ate share of the cost and expense of 
maintaining the supervision provided 
by the regulations. 


“There is nothing in the War Powers 
Act which grants to the President, or 
any agency set up by him, the power 
to assess the milk dealers any amount; 
nor is there anything in the War 
Powers Act that by the slightest im- 
plication endeavors to grant such 
power. Such unlimited power in an 
agency or administrator, if permitted 
to levy an assessment for costs and 
expenses of administration, as in this 
case, would be destructive of Consti- 
tutional government. 


“It is my considered judgment that 
the provisions of the orders in respect 
of the levying of an assessment, and 
the requiring of its payment, are with- 
out Constitutional or statutory author- 
ity, and their enforcement will be en- 
joined.” 


WFA was represented in the action 
by Willis Hotchkiss of the Department 
of Justice and Francis B. Kavanaugh, 
Assistant United States Attorney, while 
the milk dealers’ counsel was Paul 
Walter, of the firm of Walter & Haver- 
field, all of Cleveland. Mr. Hotchkiss 
stated, it is reported, that the govern- 
ment would probably file an appeal. 


———-q“— —____ 


WLB LABOR DECISION 





A. F. of L. Union vs. Polk Sanitary 
Milk Dismissed as Inappropriate 


C. C. Hadley, general secretary of the 
Indiana Manufacturers of Dairy Prod- 
ucts Association, in a recent bulletin to 
members of that association stated that 
the National War Labor Board for the 
Sixth Region (Chicago Region) has dis- 
missed as inappropriate, due to the lack 
of the Board’s jurisdiction, the case of 
the Bakery, Laundry, Dairy Employees 
and Sales Drivers Local No. 188, .affili- 
ated with the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, oe, 
men, and Helpers of America, A. F. 
L., vs. the Polk Sanitary Milk pected 
of Indianapolis. 


This case involved the employees of 
the company and the union which, star'- 
ing in early 1943, sought exclusive bar- 
gaining power, check-off and mainten- 
ance of membership, increased wages, 
increased vacation benefits and security 
of employees in case of military service 
for union employees. 
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Sdilorially , sake 


FDO 79 Threatened 
Fin Gevet Judge Paul Jones, sitting 


in Cleveland on April 3, granted a 

permanent injunction to thirty-four 
milk distributors of that city restraining 
the War Food Administration from col- 
lecting an assessment from dealers to 
finance the administration of FDO No. 
79, which establishes quotas on the sale 
of milk, cream and some other dairy 
products. 


In granting the injunction, which had 
been sought by the Cleveland group 
early this year, Judge Jones said that the 
provisions involved were a novel de- 
parture from the established practice of 
constitutional government. The man- 
date exacting financial levies from the 
citizen he held to be one constitutionally 
committed to the Congress, and voiced 
the opinion that if the War Food Ad- 
ministration has this authority there 
would be no limitation on the power of 
any government agency in_ similar 
direction. 


It will be recalled that when plans 
for FDO 79 were first announced last 
vear the legality of imposing assessments 
on the trade for administration of the 
regulation was questioned,—but not in 
the courts. Unofficially, spokesmen for 
the order stated that governmental legal 
minds had been consulted and had ex- 
pressed the view that the program for 
levies as established was legal. How- 
ever, at that time many leaders in the 
field of milk distribution viewed askance 
both the propriety and legality of thus 
financing the conduct of the control 
set-up. 


Now, however, comes the Cleveland 
dealers’ contest of the legality of the 
assessment phase, a position upheld by 
judge Jones’ decision. And the potential 
influence of this move is materially in- 
tensified by the inclusion in the House 
of Representatives’ version of the cur- 
ent appropriations bill for U. S. Depart- 
ient of Agriculture activities, of a pro- 
ision banning the use of funds derived 


by assessments for the administration of 
any order promulgated by the Depart- 
ment’s agencies. 


Operations under FDO 79 have been 
proceeding with varying degrees of ef- 
fectiveness in different markets, the gen- 
eral opinion prevailing that the order 
has been by ahd large accomplishing its 
purpose in checking the alarmingly 
accelerating rate of civilian consumption 
of fluid milk, in diverting more milk to 
manufactured production and in pre- 
cluding the present necessity for milk 
rationing. 


As the matter now stands the entire 
program of quota limitations on sales 
of fluid milk together with all existing 
federal milk controls, administration of 
which hinges upon assessments imposed 
on distributors, is in serious jeopardy. 


Preponderance of evidence is that 
under existing conditions, the benefits 
derived from the sales quotas and the 
many federal-state milk marketing agree - 
ments greatly outweigh their inconveni- 
ence and at the same time in actual 
practice represent but slight cost to those 
footing the bill. Thus every effort should 
be made by WFA officials and industry 
leaders alike to insure that these meas- 
ures may be retained at least for, the 
duration of the war emergency. 


Solution of the problem suggests two 
approaches — one, by specific Congres- 
sional appropriation to provide for costs 
of administration, and the other, by vol- 
untary contributions. Of course, under 
the present indicated economy-minded- 
ness of the Congress in non-war expend- 
itures, enabling legislation would un- 
doubtedly be difficult if not impossible 
to obtain. Therefore a plan of voluntary 
assessments plus trade representation in 
the administrative mechanisms would 
seem to be the best bet at this time. Of 
course, too, there is the possibility that 
WFA will appeal the decision of Judge 
Jones and secure a reversal in a higher 
court. Outcome of the entire matter will 
be followed with the closest interest. 





A Disturbing Move 


UCH concern throughout the dairy 
M and poultry products industries 

followed the March action by Lee 
Marshall, Director of the War Food Ad- 
ministration’s Office of Distribution, 
drastically revamping the interior set-up 
of that agency’s organization. Study of 
the Directors Memorandum detailing 
the “re-grouping”, as it was called, indi- 
cated many shifts in duties and respon- 
sibilities of OOD units, importantly in- 
cluding what looked like a complete 
turnover in the agency’s subdivisions 
handling food procurement and disposal 
in all its aspects. 

In other words, all those operations 
along these lines formerly developed and 
conducted by the Dairy and Poultry 
Branch under the direction of the popu- 
lar and widely-known team of Dr. T. 
G. Stitts and W. D. Termohlen, seemed 
slated to be turned over bodily to a 
newly-created Procurement Branch under 
Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olmstead as Deputy 
Director of Supply. 

Apparently as a first step in personnel 
and unit transfers to effectuate his re- 
organization plan, Mr. Marshall shortly 
made known that Maurice L. Brenner, 
formerly of the Special Commodities 
Branch, was to be the chief of the Pro- 
curement Branch. 


This threat that an entirely new staff 
under Lt. Col. Olmstead was being 
thrown cold into the intricate, complex 
task of buying dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts for all wartime needs, including price 
support programs, drew prompt protest 
from many leading trade elements, asso- 
ciative and individual alike. Approached 
for discussion of the matter, Mr. Marshall 
reportedly indicated that the actual 
changes would not go so far as’ the text 
of the directive indicated. And_ this 
statement is apparently borne out by a 
March 24 supplementary announcement 
from the Director that many of the most 
important previous duties in these direc- 
tions were to be retained by the group 
operating under Deputy Director Kitchen. 


Apprehension had been widespread 
that a complete turn-over in both com- 
mand and operating personnel was in 
the making. This, had it occurred, would 
represent a blunder of the worst sort. Not 
only would the government lose the in- 
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calculable benefit of the long experience 
gained the hard way by Dr.: Stitts and 
his associates in an extremely difficult 
job, but the industries involved would 
be severely handicapped in being forced 
to deal with an entirely new OOD group 
in helping shape and operate the vast 
buying programs. 

Welfare of the country’s whole dairy 
and poultry businesses, and sound and 
proper filling of governmental essential 
needs for their products, certainly de- 
mand that this buying be left in the 
hands of those OOD officials who have 
had the job virtually since its inception, 
and who now are in positions to capi- 
talize, advantageously for all concerned, 
on their hard-won experience with last 
years operations. 


Worth Close Study 


EATURED on other pages of this 
Fiissie of the Review is an article en- 

titled “Meeting New York Milk De- 
mands in 1944”, prepared by Dr. Leland 
Spencer, widely-known 
Marketing at Cornell University, ana 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the University. Re- 
ports from the Market Administrator for 
the New York Metropolitan Milk Mar- 
keting Area, and from the Bureau of 
Statistics, New York State Department 
of Agriculture and Markets, were the 
principal sources of data used in the 
study. 


Professor — of 


In his usual expert and thorough- 
going manner, Dr. Spencer interestingly 
analyzes the principal factors which 
have a distinct bearing not only on the 
market requirements for milk in New 
York but also on production and de- 
mands of “outside” markets. Construc- 
tively he points out specific and sound 
ways by which the government can help 
to insure a high level of milk flow in 
New York and other Atlantic seaboard 
sheds during the remainder of 1944, and 
especially in the critical fall months. 

While this report is of direct especial 
interest to the Eastern milk trade it pre- 
sents and thoughtfully. considers certain 
fundamentals which are common to 
other prominent marketing areas, and 
hence worthy of study by the industry 
generally. 


Emphasis on a Sound Theme 


EN J. EYNON, able and dynamic 
executive vice-president of the 


Pennsylvania Association of Milk 
Dealers, in addressing the conference of 
Dairy Products Association Executives 
in Washington recently, re-echoed the 
views. of all industry leaders when he 
pointed out that the key to the future 
of dairying lies in translating the eco- 
nomic needs for more dairy foods in re- 
lation to health into an economic de- 
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mand and an appreciation tor the nutri- 
tional value of using vast quantities of 
these foods, so that all efficient dairy 
operations may receive fair and equit- 
able returns. In short, realizing that 
American consumers have never had 
their full requirements of these dietary 
necessities, Mr. Eynon joins the others 
in recommending a program that would 
build a greater general knowledge of 
nutritional values of dairy products. In- 
creased peace-time consumption of milk 
in all its forms should be expected as a 
consequence, with all branches of the 
producing and processing field sharing 
in the benefits. 


It is precisely along these lines that 
the National Dairy Council and_ the 
American Dairy Association are work- 
ing at the present time. Essential indeed 
is the temporary suspension of such 
themes as “Drink More Milk” or “Eat 
More Dairy Products”, and their substi- 
tution with slogans embodying an edu- 
cational technique. This is a sound ap- 
proach toward laying the groundwork 
for coping with the problems bound tu 
come at some time after the war when 
unlimited demands _ will 
no longer be made upon the key prod- 
ucts of the dairy industry. 


! 
i 
} 
i 


governmental 


Realizing the inevitable, it is but good 
common sense to start a line of action 
which adequately will cope with the 
new conditions when they do occur. The 
more consumers learn about the nutri- 
tional values of milk, butter, cheese, ice 
cream and concentrated milks now — 
even if they can't satisfy present needs— 
the easier will be the task of inducing 
them to buy and consume more ot these 
products when competition for a place 
on the public table again becomes acute. 


Efforts on this educational approach 
have already started and are ,worthy of 
still greater support on both a national 
and local scale. Financial backing to the 
work of the National Dairy Council and 
American Dairy Association assures the 
highest type of cooperation in getting 
on with the job nationally, while educa- 
tional and publicity programs developed 
by milk dealers, creamery butter distrib- 
utors and ice cream manufacturers in 
their local communities will greatly aug- 
ment the overall effort to achieve these 
worthy post-war objectives. 


Milk in the Service 


URTHER evidence that the young 

men in the armed services enjoy re- 

freshing drinks of nourishing milk is 
once more graphically portrayed by the 
illustration shown on the front cover of 
this issue of the Review. This photo- 
graph, for the use of which we are in- 
debted to the Evening World-Herald of 
Omaha, Nebraska and the Milk Industry 
Foundation, shows a typical daily scene 


in the Service Men’s Center located in 
Omaha’s humming Union Railroad 
Station. 

In addition to instances of this nature 
there are innumerable reports which 
substantiate that our sailors, soldiers and 
marines consume more milk and dairy 
products than they did in civilian life 
Especially does this hold true while th 
boys are in training in this country. | 
cannot be denied that these men ar 
forming new eating habits which wil 
be carried over into the peace-time er: 
after they have been mustered out o 
service. 

Acknowledging such a post-war con 
dition to be virtually a certainty, th 
dairy industry may look forward witl 
confidence to an increased potential call 
for milk and its products for domestic 
civilian consumption. It must not los 
a chance now to prepare to capture and 
hold that expanded demand when th 


time comes. 
o——Z_ < 


G. H. HARTMAN PROMOTED 





Sheffield Farms Company, Inc. Names 
New Personnel Manager 


Grant H. Hartman has been promote 
to the position of Personnel Manager ot 
Sheffield Farms Company, President | 
J. Andre 
March 9. 

Mr. Hartman spent 
his youth on a dair 
farm near Napervill 
Ill. After graduatin 
from the Universit 
of Illinois and Rutgers 
University he joined 
Sheffield Farms. 

He has held supe 
visory positions in 
city plant pasteurizing and bottling, and 
recently has been in charge of the con 
pany’s quality control program. 


—-<.—__ 


SUSPENDS PRICE REDUCTION 


announced 





G. H. 


Hartman 








WFA Again Eliminates Seasonal Milk 
Price Cut in New York Area 


Dr. C. J. Blanford, administrator of 
the New York metropolitan milk marke 
ing area, announced recently that tl 
farm-price of fluid milk in the New Yor 
milkshed would continue at the rate of 


“$3.70 per hundredweight after April 


as a result of action of the War Food 
Administration suspending the seasonal 
price reduction for the flush production 
months of April, May, and June. 

The suspension, saving producers from 
a price reduction of 25 cents per hun- 
dredweight for those months, will add 
approximately $1,725,000 to dairy farm 
income of 1944 in the New York milk- 
shed, Dr. Blanford estimated. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD SELL 


VITAMIN D MILK NOW! 


Wi 


& Mt 








*‘Looks like we might need a new profit chart, eh, Bill? That General Mills 
Conversion Plan sure gets results !”’ 


Many a dairyman has found he can still 
maintain profits by converting his present 
—and frozen—distribution to Vitamin D 
Milk . and using the General Mills 
Conversion Plan to help get best results. 

All factors favor increased sales of Vita- 
min D Milk, now. There is a growing new 
market of women who are better informed 
about the health benefits of Vitamin D 
than any other vitamin. There is an out- 
standing need for Vitamin D Milk in the 
National Nutrition Program—Vitamin D 
is the only vitamin not found in diet-sig- 
nificant amounts in the recommended 
“Basic 7°’ food groups. Make it possible 
for your customers to obtain an adequate 





. oe "I 
>». General Mills, Inc., Special Commodities Division 


ar 400 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Yes! 1 am interested in the General Mills Vitamin D Milk conversion program. ’ 
Send me prices on your Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) Concentrate in the size container best suited to my needs. 
| - quarts milk—Homogenized [_] Plain 
(_] 1 am not now using Vitamin D. I have [_] have not [_] Homogenizer. I have 
Also send me samples and prices of your promotional material with outline of the campaign you recommend for my use. 


I am now fortifying 


Name of Dairy 


City . 


Signature . 


Il 
i 
Isiah iene inti mena ei aiinietdn Undiatin itaa ii ateneaianeienaii ieee 


April, 1944 


yy 
Aone 


supply of Vitamin D—through your Vitamin 
D Milk! 

You, too,:can use the General Mills 
Conversion Plan—a complete Vitamin D 
Milk campaign designed for your own par- 
ticular requirements. Based on colorful, hard- 
hitting Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) 
promotional materials, the campaign in- 
cludes folders, posters and bottle collars. 
Also available are radio commercials, 
newspaper ad mats and layouts for news- 
paper advertising. ‘These sales aids are 
prepared for both regular and homogen- 
ized Vitamin D Milk. ; 

Send in the coupon below for complete 
information today! 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


SPECIAL COMMODITIES DIVISION 
MINNEAPOL(S, MINNESOTA 


AMR 4-44 { 
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New ODT Dairy Plans 


Committees to Be Elected to Assist 
in Conservation Program for 


Trucks and Transportation 


District managers of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation’s Division of Motor 
Transport in New York state will call 
meetings soon in each county in their 
respective districts to elect committees 
to assist the ODT in conserving and util- 
izing transport equipment and _ transpor- 
tation in relation to the movement of 
dairy products by commercial vehicles 
fram producing areas to plants of dealers 
and processors and between such plants. 

There are § district offices located in 
the state—Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, 
New York City, Peekskill, Rochester, 
Syracuse and Utica. The manager of 
the district office in New York City will 
call the meetings in Nassau and Sussex 
Counties. 


The area committees will be elected 
by members of the dairy industry in 
each area, the election to be supervised 
by the district manager of the ODT 
with the assistance of a member of the 
Sub-Committee for Area Dairy Industry 
Transportation Committee located within 
the area. . 


The newly organized New York State 
Dairy Industry Transportation Coordin- 
ating Committee met in Utica on March 
31. Homer Rolfe of Ogdensburg, presi- 
dent of the Eastern Milk Producers 
Association, was elected chairman of the 
group, which includes producers, haul- 
ers and processors. Kenneth Fee, Milk 
Control Division, Division of Agricul- 
ture, Ithaca, who was elected secretary, 
will serve as liaison officer between the 
committee and ODT. Arthur C. Dunn, 
Albany district manager, ODT, is state 
coordinating district manager. 

Functioning of Committees 

At the Utica meeting it was voted 
that each county be designated as an 
“area,” the state committee functioning 
as a Sub-Committee for Area Dairy In- 
dustry Transportation Committees, com- 
posed of County Farm Transportation 
Committee chairmen, will assist the dis- 
trict manager in the formation of Area 
Dairy Industry Transportation Commit- 
tees. A Sub-Committee for Review will 
act more or less as an “executive” or 
“action” committee for the State Co- 
ordinating Committee. 


Besides Mr. Rolfe and Mr. Fee, mem- 
bers of the State Coordinating Commit- 
tee are: John Piersma, Holland Dairy 
Farms, Oriskany, representing inde- 
pendent dairy producers; Elon Porter, 
Gouverneur, representing independent 


haulers; F. B. Carkhuff, Crowley’s Milk 
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Co., Inc., Binghamton, representing in- 
dependent processors; E. C. Strobeck, 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 


tion, Inc., representing cooperative 
processors; C. Sydney Leete, Albany, 
representing State Department of 


Health; Lawrence P. Draper, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, USDA War 
Board, Ithaca, representing State USDA 
War Board. 





MILK FEDERATION MEETING 





Washington, D. C. — The twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation 
will be held at the Hotel Morrison, Chi- 
cago, Ill., on December 6, 7, and 8, 
according to an announcement just 
issued by Charles W. Holman, secretary. 


“A program fitting into the needs of 
dairy farmers’ cooperatives under war 
conditions is being 
worked out and will 
be announced at a 
later date,” said Mr. 
Holman. “The Fed- 
eration is growing 
steadily in the num- 
ber of farm families 
who market _ their 
milk and cream or 
manufactured dairy 
products to the co- 
operatives which are affiliated with the 
national organization. More than 300,- 
000 dairy farm families in 41 states of 
the Union are now banded together for 
mutual self help. Throughout the years 
the Federation has stood for the highest 
principles of agricultural cooperation 
and the record of its member units is 
enviable with regard to the stability, 
business integrity and 
membership.” 





Chas. W. Holman 


service to 





A. J. DREUX SUCCEEDS STEWART 





Lately Elected to President of Rieck- 
McJunkin Dairy Co. 


Election of A. J. Dreux to the presi- 
dency of Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, was announced March 
23, by E. E. Stewart, who relinquishes 
the post to become president of the 
Hydrox Corporation, a National Dairy 
Products Corporation subsidiary in Chi- 
cago. 
president of the Pittsburgh firm. Mr. 
Dreux, has also been a director of the 
W. E. Hoffman Company. the Erie 
County Milk Association and the Pitts- 
burgh Ice Cream Company. 


A graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Dreux’s association with 
Rieck-McJunkin dates back to 1919, 
when he was a part-time draftsman in 
the company’s engineering department. 
Receiving his M. E. degree from Car- 





Mr. Dreux formerly was a vice- * 





negie in 1921, Mr. Dreux became a full- 
time employe, and in October of that 
year was appointed assistant chief 
engineer. 

Mr. Stewart and Mr. Dreux played im- 
portant parts in the construction of new 
plants in Butler, McKeesport, New 
Castle, Charleroi and other centers in 
the five years prior to 1926. He also 
laid out one of the first systems for un 
loading milk from tank cars by air pres 
sure, and contributed importantly to th« 
development of electric pasteurizing 
equipment. 





LT. HIGHBERGER LOST 


Former Mathieson Alkali Representa- 
tive Honored Posthumously 


Second Lieutenant W. W. (“Bill”) 
Highberger, 37, of the Chemical War 
fare Service, U. S. Army, reported miss 
ing in action in the European theatre a 
year ago and now’ listed as lost in action 
has been posthumously awarded _ the 
Order of the Purple Heart “for military 
merit and for wounds received in 
action.” The decoration has been pre- 
sented to his widow, Mrs. Dorothy F 
Highberger. 

With a background of many years or 
experience in the chemical field, Lieut. 
Highberger received his commission in 
September, 1942, while he was associ- 
ated with The Mathieson Alkali Works. 
He underwent special training in chem- 
ical warfare at the Edgewood (Md.) 
Arsenal, and shortly thereafter was sent 
overseas in an administrative capacity, 
although the nature of his actual duties 
has never been revealed. He joined the 
Mathieson organization in March, 1932, 
as a sales representative and became a 
well-known and highly popular figure in 
the New York sales area. 

Lieut. Highberger was a native of 
Greensburg, Pa., and graduated in 1927 
from Lafayette College, where he was 
outstanding as a swimmer and a football 
player, having been mentioned for Al! 
American honors in football. For the past 
ten years his home was in Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., where Mrs. Highberger and their 
two sons, John and Paul, still reside. 


3. ____ . 


WOULD OUTLAW ASSESSMENTS 


Washington, D. C.—The Agriculture 
Appropriations bills, which contains a 
provision banning WFA assessments on 
the milk industry, was called up March 
22 by Representative Tarver, but debate 
was delayed. 

Representative Tarver stated that the 
assessments would total $1,500,000 
yearly for the nation, to pay administr.- 
tive costs of a milk allocation program. 
Many dairymen in Ohio and Georgia 
contended that the program amounted 
to “taxation without representation.” 
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Guy Speirs Honored 


Prominent Wisconsin Dairy Figure 


Presented Testimonial Award 


by State University 


On March 11th, the University of Wis- 
consin, gave honorary recognition to Guy 
Speirs, pioneer Barron county dairy 
manufacturer and benefactor of rural 
youth. 


Recognition was given Speirs by Presi- 
dent Clarence A. Dykstra of the Uni- 
versity at the 59th annual Short Course 
graduation. The awards were presented 
by Dean E. B. Fred of the College of 
Agriculture. 

Speirs was sighted 
for his work in better- 
ing Wisconsin dairy 
products through the 
construction and op- 
eration of modern 
dairy plants, through 
the adoption of the 
most advanced 
methods of processing 
milk, through the 
promotion and payment for quality milk 
and through effective sales efforts. 


Guy Speirs 


Born in Scotland, Speirs emigrated to 
this country at the age of fifteen. After 
farming for a number of years, he organ- 
ized the Eau Claire Creamery company 
and soon expanded his business to seven 
plants throughout northern Wisconsin. 
He was one of the first to distribute pas- 
teurized milk and commercial ice cream 
in that area. 


Merged with Abbotts Dairies 


Later Speirs purchased a plant in Cam- 
eron. In 1927 he merged his business 
with that of Abbotts Dairies, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and hecame the West- 
ern Manager of that concern. A new and 
modern milk processing plant was con- 
structed at Cameron, and a year later a 
similar one at Bruce, in Rusk county. 

The College recognized Speirs as a 
man especially interested in the educa- 
tion of farm boys and girls. Through 
financial aid he has made it possible. for 
several young men to attend the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin short course. 


Speirs received a_hand-illuminated 
testimonial from the University recog- 
nizing his pioneer work in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of quality dairy 
products. 


It reads: “The University of Wiscon- 
sin, recognizing the eminent services of 
Guy Speirs, who, besides pioneering in 
the manufacture and distribution of qual- 
ity dairy products, has been active in 
community enterprises and the education 
of rural youth, presents this _ testi- 
monial.” 4 


104 


Today, at the ripe age of eighty-five, 
Guy Speirs continues in active manage- 
ment of Abbotts Cameron and Bruce 


plants. 


P. 0. W. FOOD PARCELS 


Red Cross Sends Milk Products to 
Prisoners of War 


During the past year 7,405,088 pounds 
of powdered milk, 3,702,544 pounds of 
processed cheese and 24,375 pounds of 
Army butter spread (containing 15 per 
cent cheese) were shipped through the 
American Red Cross to American and 
United Nations prisoners of war. These 
dairy products were included in the 
7,405,088 prisoner-of-war food parcels 
packed by Red Cross volunteers which 
were delivered through the International 
Red Cross Committee to prisoner-of-war 
camps in the Far 
East. 


Axis nations and in 


Each of the standard food parcels con- 
tained a 1 lb. can of powdered milk and 
an 8 oz. package of processed cheese. 
Of the total number of parcels shipped 
140,000 went to the Far East. These 
contained, in addition to the powdered 
milk and processed cheese, four 3% oz. 
cans of Army butter spread. Another 
160,000 parcels were specially prepared 
for invalid use. These contained three 
3% oz. cans of the Army butter spread. 
In the invalid food parcels and in those 
shipped to the Far East the Army butter 
spread replaced the 1 Ib. can of oleomar- 
garine included in the standard food 
parcels. 


—_——o—- oe 


MAINTAIN MILK RETURNS 


Washington, D. C.—War Food Admin- 
istration officials have acted recently to 
extend the program of encouraging sus- 
tained milk production by suspending 
portions of the federal milk marketing 
orders for several other areas of the 
country in which decreased producer 
returns for Class 1 milk would have pre- 
vailed April through July. 

Latest moves have forestalled a sched- 
uled decrease of 10c to 20c per hundred 
pounds during April, May and June in 
the Chicago, IIl., and Toledo, Ohio, milk 
sheds, and a reduction of 10c per hun- 
dred pounds in the Louisville, Ky., area 
price during April, May,-June and July. 


TEXAS DAIRY SHOW 





For four days, April 11-14, the seven- 
teenth annual Panhandle-Plains Dairy 
Show will be held in Plainview, Texas. 

As usual, there will be competitive 
classes for Guernseys, Jerseys, Holstein- 
Friesians and Milking Shorthorns. This 
annual event draws exhibitors and vis- 
itors from the entire Southwest. 


E. E. STEWART HEADS HYDROX 


Formerly Headed Rieck -McJunkin 
Firm in Pittsburgh 


Election of E. E. Stewart to th 
presidency of Hydrox’ Corporation, 
pioneer manufacturer of ice cream and 
beverages, was announced April 2 b 
L. A. Van Bomel, president of Nationa! 
Dairy Products Corporation, of which 
Hydrox is an operating division. 

Mr. Stewart succeeds F. J. Bridges 
who is retiring from active service in 
National Dairy and who, with Thomas 
H. McInnerney, chairman of the Board 
of National Dairy, was active in the 
formation of the organization, as well as 
actively heading Hydrox for many years. 
In addition to his duties as president of 
Hydrox, Mr. Stewart will act in a co- 
ordinating capacity to National Dairy 
milk and ice cream operating divisions in 
the middle western states. 

Formerly head of Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company, Pittsburgh, Mr. Stewart 
brings to his new assignment 23 years’ 
experience in the dairy business as 
engineer, organizer and administrator. 
Joining Rieck-McJunkin in 1921, he gave 
his attention during eight succeeding 
years to the modernization and electrifica- 
tion of subsidiary plants acquired by the 
company and made important contribu- 
tions to the development of electric pas- 
teurization machinery. 


UPHOLDS REGIONAL WLB 


The National War Labor Board de- 
clined on March 14 to review an arbi- 
tration award, approved by the New 
ork Regional WLB, to New York milk 
route workers and ruled that neither 
party to voluntary arbitration has a right 
to challenge the award if it is permissible 
under the wage-stabilization program. 

A petition by employers contended 
that the change in the hours of work was 
equivalent to an increase in wages and 
that the resulting increase in straight- 
time earnings is in excess of that per- 
mitted under the WLB’s wage policy. 

George W. Taylor, vice-chairman of 
WLB, stated that the majority consider- 
ed the regionanl board’s deliberations 
that such overtime payments as may be 
necessitated by the arbitration award are 
permissible under the _ stabilization 
program. 


BULL BRINGS $40,000 


Chicago, Ill. — Prince, Eric of Sun- 
beam, grand champion bull of the na- 
tional Aberdeen-Angus show, sold at 
auction here March 3 for $40,000, a 
modern record for all breeds. Ralph L. 
Smith, of Kansas City, whose farm is at 


Chillicothe, Mo., bought the animal 
from Sam C. Fullerton ef Miami, Okla., 
for breeding development of his herd. 
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Analyzes the Many Problems Ahead 


*After an exhaustive study of many factors and rami- 
fications that enter into the milk production and market- 
ing procedures of the vast fluid milk industry in New 
York State, Dr. Leland Spencer, the well known economist 
and authority on milk marketing, has prepared the 
following paper which the “Review” is happy to present 
to its readers as a sound contribution toward solving one 
of the country’s most vital agricultural problems. 


AST fall many car- 
loads of milk were 
shipped from plants 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
other 
states to make up short- 
ages in markets 
the Atlantic 
The cost of this milk 
laid down in the eastern 
markets was much high- 
er than the prices paid 
for milk produced loc- 
ally. The Milk Admin- 
istrator for Connecticut 
reports the following 
charges for milk brought 
to Hartford Wis- 
consin: 


and midwestern 


along 
seaboard. 


from 


Dr. Leland Spencer 


; ’ Per cwt. 
Price paid for milk, f.o.b. shipping point, 3.7% B.F..... $4.00 
Freight 





Msi aesveitsianiliorincei esiiad saptbab case bes sdavativen dshteousasevonesexaianbsi ones 1.53 
Total cost, fob. Hartford ...........2..::.ccsccccescssccescscees $5.53 
or just under 12 cents a quart. There was an additional 


charge of % cent a quart for handling by the allocation agency 
in Hartford. At the same time, the Class | price, f.0.b. Hart- 
ford, for milk produced locally under health department sup- 
ervision was only 8.9 cents a quart. Obviously the imported 
milk was handled by the distributors at a heavy loss in order 
to maintain customer good will. 


Other markets had similar experiences, but New York 
fortunately escaped. The main reason is that New York City 
had kept enough farms under inspection to supply its peak 
requirements, not only for fluid milk, but also for fluid cream, 
sour cream, and ice cream. 

Local Requirements Vary 

A higher percentage of the New York milk supply was 
utilized. for fiuid sales in 1943 than ever before, vet during 
the spring and early summer, production greatly exceeded the 
immediate requirements of the market. During that period 
large quantities of milk produced on farms under New York 
inspection were turned into manufactured products for mili- 
tary and civilian use, or into frozen cream to. be. used by 
manufacturers of sour cream and ice cream during the fall 
and winter (Figure 1). 


106 ; : 









Meeting New York Milk Demands 


Dr. Leland Spencer, Professor of Marketing at Cornell University, Comprehensively 


in Filling Total 1944 Requirements* 


Most of the other targe markets in the East depend upon 
their local milk sheds only for fluid milk, and'in some cases 
fluid cream. These markets have only small réserves to draw 
upon locally in--times of exceptional demand or decreased 
production. In this instance the shortages were due mainly 
to increased demand, but there was also a decline in pro- 
duction from the high levels .of the last two or three years. 


Except for the fact that other markets along the Atlantic 
seaboard took large quantities of milk from plants under New 
York City inspection, the New York supply would have been 
more than ample even during November 1943, the month 
of lowest production. As it was, the margin between available 
supplies and market requirements was so small that an alloca- 
tion program was undertaken by the federal-state Market 
Administrator to facilitate the transfer of excess supplies con- 
trolled by certain handlers to others who were short. The 
period during which this program was operative coincides 
with the period of near-shortage in the New York milk supply. 
It extended from the last week in October to the third week 
in December. 

New York State Utilization 

Even in normal times, during the month of November a 
high percentage of the New York milk supply is utilized as 
fluid milk, fluid cream, and ice cream for sale in New York 
City. In November 1943, however, the margin of surplus 
over these requirements was reduced to a smaller percentage 
than previously had been considered practicable. Changes in 
utilization of the November milk supply during the last four 
years are shown in Figure 2. 

From November 1940 to November 1943 the following 
changes occurred in the daily supply and disposal of milk in 
the New York area: 

Daily volume 


(milk equivalent) Increase or 





40-quart cans decrease 
Nov. Nov. 40-qt. Per 
1940 1943 cans cent 
Sold in the N. Y. market: 
BI SNNII senssicinvccessose 79,300 89,300 -+-10,000 1|-12.6 
Fluid cream .............. 27,675 8,150 —19,525 —70.6 
Sour cream and ice 
II caccsctastamicictamitons 2,900 1,625 — 1,275 —440 
Sold or manufactured 
outside of the New 
York market: 
eee 10,475 20,925 + 10,450 +100.0 
Cream and _manu- 
factured products.. 26,275 11,050 —15,225 —53.0 
ee 146,625 131,050 —15,575 —10.6 


Sales of fluid milk in the New York market increased 
about one eighth during the four years in spite of a heavy 
loss in population to the armed services and war industries 
in other areas. But cream sales were drastically reduced be- 
cause of the wartime ban on cream containing more than 19 
per cent fat. New York formerly was a “heavy-cream” mar- 
ket; and light cream has not been accepted as a satisfactory 
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substitute. Some distributors rationed cream to their -cus- 
tomers in order to save milk for bottling, and a few may have 
been affected by the government limitation order restricting 
cream sales to 75 per cent of their June volume. 

As shown in the charts, relatively small quantities of milk 
are used for storage cream, sour cream, and ice cream in the 
month of November. The quantity so used in November 
1943 was 44 per cent less than in November 1940. Ordin- 
arily during the fall months storage cream that was made 
from inspected milk during the season of flush production 
is used to a large extent in place of fresh cream in making 
sour cream and ice cream for New York City. From August 
i0, 1943 to March 1, 1944, however, the New York City 
Board of Health allowed cream for these uses to come from 
sources outside the milk shed. The imported cream took the 
place of much storage cream, as well as fresh cream made 
from inspected milk. The quantity of inspected milk used 
from current production last November for these products also 
was affected by the government orders which restrict the use 
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FIGURE 1—MONTHLY UTILIZATION OF THE NEW YORK MILK 
SUPPLY DURING 1943 
As usual in the spring and summer, large quantities of surplus milk were 
available for production of storage cream and manufactured products. But 
in November the supply was barely sufficient to meet the demand for fluid 
milk and cream, 





of milk products in ice cream to 65 per cent of the 1942 
volume, and sales of sour cream to 75 per cent of the output 
in June 1943. 
Out-of-State Shipments 

Shipments of fluid milk to outside markets such as 
Boston, cities in Connecticut and New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, and other cities and camps as far 
south as Florida, took nearly 21,000 cans a day out of New 
York’s November pool, just twice as much as in November 
1940. The contribution of the New York milk shed to the 
supplies of outside markets was greater than these figures 
indicate, for a number of plants that formerly divided their 
shipments between New York and other markets have now 
withdrawn from New York inspection. The withdrawal of 
these plants is the main reason for the reduction of 10.6 per 
cent in the total pool volume since November 1940. 

After meeting the market requirements for fluid milk, 
fluid cream, sour cream, and ice cream, which ordinarily have 
priority in the New York milk shed, the quantity of milk left 
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BUHL MILK CANS SERVED 
AT CHICAGO'S GREAT FAIR! 


@ Thousands of happy, holiday- 
bent Americans thronged the Mid- 
way Plaisance and Promenades of 
the great World’s Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago back in the Gay 
Nineties. For this was the greatest 
fair the world had ever seen— 
Beautiful, thrilling and replete with 
world wonders of Art, Science and 
Industry. When visitors became tired 
walking the immense grounds they 
often stopped for a refreshing glass 
of milk—served from Buh! Milk Cans 
at convenient dairy bars. This com- 
paratively new product was already 
a part of the American way of life. 


Three Victory Models are available 
today. When peace comes a complete 
line of Milk Cans, Pails, Strainers, 
Ice Cream Cans, etc., will again be 
available, 











THE HUMBLE 
MILK CAN 
THAT BUILT 

A GREAT 
INDUSTRY 


















BUHL STAMPING CO. e DETROIT, MICH. 
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HE WET SURFACE ENAMEL 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO. 


GRATIOT at THERESA -* ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


National Distributor of Damp-Tex 
Products. to the Dairy Industry. 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 

Branches in eighteen principal cities 
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for manufactured products and cream for outside markets 


was 58 per cent smaller in November 1943 than in November 


1940. In November 1943 the reserve supply of inspected 
milk, designated in Figure 1 as “manufactured,” was only 
§.4 per cent of the total. The fact that this margin was so 
small, together with the tendency toward increasing demands 
and decreasing production, raises serious questions as to 
whether and by what means the market requirements can be 
met in full during the fall of 1944. 

There are really three questions to 
namely: 


be considered; 

1. Will the New York market requirements increase 
or decrease during 1944 and to what extent? 

2. Will more, or less, of the milk produced in the New 
York milk shed be diverted to outside markets? 

3. What are the prospects for production in the New 
York milk shed during 1944, and how can they be im- 
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1940 
FIGURE 2—UTILIZATION OF THE NEW YORK MILK SUPPLY IN 
NOVEMBER 1910 AND NOVEMBER 1943 
Last November the New York milk supply was the smallest for the month 





in several years but fluid milk sales were the largest. Sifipments of milk to 
outside markets were much greater but sales of fluid cream in New York 
were much smaller than in November 1940. 


Present indications are that the quantity of milk and 
cream required for the New York. market will be about-the 
same or only slightly greater in November 1944 than in Nov- 
ember 1943. If the government limitation order restricting 
milk sales to 100 per cent, and cream. sales to 75 per cent, 
of the June 1943 volume for each distributor remains. in 
effect and is enforced, pnly a slight expansion in the sales 
of these products will be possible. Cream sales could expand 
considerably but, as shown in Figure 2, are a small part of 
the total. There is a possibility that the limits of sales might 
be reduced temporarily in case a severe shortage should 
develop. 


The demand for milk and cream in the New York market 
may slacken a little during the coming year. Additional 
thousands of young men will be transferred from the civilian’ 
population into the armed forces, and it seems unlikely that 
the loss will be made up by migration to this area. Purchasing 
power will remain high, but with full employment at good 

(Please Turn to. Page 116).-. 
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You can if it’s Patapar 


Patapar* Vegetable Parchment is the great wet-strength paper. It can be 
soaked in water indefinitely. BOIL it and it will remain firm and strong. 











This unique characteristic of Patapar is solving tough problems every 


day. In the food field, for example, moist products that cannot be entrusted 
to ordinary wrappers are kept fresh and appetizing in Patapar. And manu- 
facturers who process wrapped products at high moist temperatures are using 
Patapar with safety. 


RESISTS GREASE, too 





Patapar is proof against grease, fats and oils. 
Give it a good smearing and you'll see how it 
resists penetration. Products with extreme 
grease content are packaged in it and get 
utmost protection. 


Ideal material for: 


BUTTER WRAPPERS MILK CAN GASKETS 
TUB LINERS AND CIRCLES MILK BOTTLE HOODS 
PRINTER BOX LINERS CHEESE WRAPPERS AND LINERS 


BULK CORRUGATED BOX LINERS ICE CREAM FLAVOR LABELS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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PLANT: 


And many other uses 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


K, t4 tol, Penns yl vanla 



















340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. + Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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New Production Quotas 


WPB Changes Limits on Output of 
Certain Dairy Equipment During 
Year Ending September 30 


Washington, D. C.—Important amend- 
ments to Limitation Order L-292 alter- 
ing production quotas on dairy machin- 
ery and equipment for the current year 
were established March 11 by the War 
Production Board. Acting through the 
issuance of Schedule 1, WPB fixed a 
new set-up of volume quotas to take the 
place of the provisions of paragraph F 
of order L-292 as originally issued. 

Working on the same basic produc 
tion period, representing the annual av 
erage number of units of each item 
turned out by an individual manufac- 
turer during 1939, 1940 and 1941, the 
new schedule establishes quotas on the 
number of items permitted to be manu- 
factured during the year beginning Oct- 
ober 1, 1943 and ending September 30, 
1944, 

The new limitations are shown in the 
following table. The first column as- 
signs a code number to each type of 
machinery and equipment. The second 
describes the types of machinery and 
equipment covered by this schedule. 
and the third shows the quota percent- 
age that each manufacturer is allowed. 
Where an asterisk appears, a manufac- 
turer may build the item opposite the 
asterisk only upon receipt of an ap- 
proved order as defined in Order L-292. 

PRODUCTION QUOTAS 











Quota 
Machine Type of machine per 
Code No | cent 
203.001 «| Agitators, cheese vat 105 
203.002A-D Babcock testers 100 
203.003 . Batch measures and weigh- 
ers | ° 
203.004-005 . Butter cutters, hand cr 
power driven ! 7 
203.006 | Butter wrappers 50 
203.008A Cappers for dairy prod 
ucts (not installed on 
filler) single head 1nn 
203.008B Holders for milk bottles ° 
203.009 Case washers (milk bot- ! 
| tles) ° 
203.010 Cheese grinders cr curd 
mills 110 
203.011A-F Cheese hoops 115 
203.012A | Cheese pasteurizers, tubu 
| 280 
203.012B-E > pasteurizers, plate 950 
203.013A-C presses 105 
203.014A-B ‘se vats 100 
03.015A-C Clarifiers i 
03.016A-F Internal tube and surface 
1+ type cnolers | 150 
203.116A-D Cabinet surface type 100 
103.116E-H Plate type | IO5 
203.017A-D Chorus | 100 
203.018A Dehyvdrators, spray 4 00 
'03.018B-D Dehydrators, roll type 0 
203.019A-I Fillers 100 
203.020 Filters for milk and gs 1°25 
03.021 Flavor tanks for 
cream mix 25 
203.022 Forewarmers, coil 150 
203.023A-D Freezers, ice cream 25 
203.024 Fruit feeders, ice cream 25 
03.025 Fittings, sanitary | 100 
203.026A-E Homeogenizers ! 85 
203.027 Hot wells 315 
203.028 | Ice cream cup fillers ® 
203.029 ‘ Ice cream package fillers s 
203.030 Ice cream coating and 
dipping machines ° 
203.031 Ice cream brick cutters ° 
203.032 Ice Cream novelty ma- 
| chines ° 
203.033 | Ice crushers ° 
203.034 | Milk irradiators . 
203.035 | Paper bottle filling ma- 
chines | . 


PRODUCTION QUOTAS—Cont. 













] | Quota 
Machine Type of machine ) per 
Code No | } cent 

203.036A-B ....| Paraffining equipment | 100 

203.037A-D ....| Pasteurizers, coil | 130 

203.037E- | Pasteurizers, plate | 200 

203 ..| Pasteurizers, vat and | 

starter can 85 

203 Pulverizers for powdered 

milk ! ° 

203.039A-E ....| Pumps, sanitary 125 

3.040 Samplers, vacuum milk et 

Separators 195 

Sceft curd machines . 

3 .| Storage tanks 210 
203.044F-H .| Storage tanks, uninsulat- 

| ed 120 

203.144A-E Refrigerated storage tanks ° 

2 046A Washers, hand milk bottle 120 

203.046B | Washers, 1, 2 and 3 com- 

partment sinks 150 
03.046C Washers, sanitary pipe 
wash outfit with tank 120 
03.046D .| Washers, separator parts 
wash outfit with tank 300 
047A&B Washers, milk bottle (in 
the case type) or (hy- 
draulic) 100 
047C-G Washers, scaker type 120 
147A Washers, sterilizer, milk 
can, pedestal type ’ 
147B-F Washers, rotary and 
straightaway 150 
03.048A-E Weigh cans and weigh- 
ing units 160 
203.049 Vacuum pans 140 
All others 80 


The quota provisions do not restrict 
the fabrication or assembly of dairy ma- 
chinery or equipment to fill specific or- 
ders actually received by a manufac- 
turer for export outside the territorial 
limits of the United States and Canada, 
or for direct use by the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission or War Shipping 
Administration. 

The WPB may, by specific witten 
directions issued to any manufacturer or 
class of manufacturers, increase or de- 
crease any quota established by the 
schedule and may transfer any portions 
of a quota between manufacturers, tak- 
ing into consideration the amount of 
materials to be used, the need for par- 
ticular items at the time required, the 
labor and transportation situation in the 
manufacturing areas involved, the in- 
ability of any manufacturer to manufac- 
ture his quota, and such otther factors 
as may be relevant. 


——_eo—we eo - 


W. J. BARRITT, SR. PASSES 


W. J. Barritt, Sr., chairman of The 
Borden Company’s Poinsettia Dairy Div- 
ision and former president of the Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream Man- 
ufacturers, died March 9 in St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Tampa, Fla., following a heart 
attack. 

A native of London, England, Mr. 
Barritt in 1898 founded at Tampa the 
Poinsettia Dairy Products, Inc., which 





was acquired by The Borden Company 


last September. 


Long prominent in the dairy industry, 
he had served as president of the Flor- 
ida Dairy Products and Southern and 
International Associations of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. Surviving him are his 
widow, three sons—W. J., Jr., J. D., and 
Harvey M., all of whom are associated 
in the Poinsettia Dairy Division—and two 
daughters. 





Dr. L. S. Palmer Dies 


Head of Minnesota University Agricu!- 
tural Biochemistry Division and 


Eminent Scientist Passes at 56 


St. Paul, Minn.—Death cdme Wednes- 
day, March 8, to Leroy S. Palmer, 5¢ 
eminent dairy scientist and chief in th 
division of agricultural biochemistry o! 
the Department of Agriculture at Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Funeral services 
were held Saturday, March 11, at Su 
set Memorial Chapel, Minneapolis, wit!: 
burial in Sunset Memorial Park. 


Dr. Palmer had been at the Univer 
sity of Minnesota since 1919 and be 
came head of the division at Universit) 
Farm just a year ago, succeeding th: 
late Dr. Ross A. Gortner. More than 30 
years of research and teaching at the 
Universities of Missouri and Minnesota 
had earned for him worldwide recogni- 
tion as a chemist, especially in the field 
of dairy science and nutrition. D: 
Palmer was singled out in 1939 to be 
the first recipient of the Borden Award 
for outstanding research in the chem 
istry of milk. He had served for many 
years as associate editor of the “Journal 
of Dairy Science.” 

While Dr. Palmer's investigations 
carried him into many of the broad 
phases of nutrition and vitamin values, 
his principal interest was in such fields 
as the pigments of milk and _ butter, 
cause of butter defects and _ storage 
troubles, the physical and colloid chem- 
istry of milk and the churning process. 
He carried out extensive research in 
animal nutrition, with stress on the min- 
eral needs of dairy cattle and the rela- 
tion of feeding to dairy production and 
quality. At Minnesota he directed the 
research of 19 students receiving the 
M.S. degree and 45 students receiving 
the Ph.D. 

A great many scientific publication 
embody the findings of Dr. Palmer ai 
his students. 


a 





GUERNSEY PETITION DENIED 


Judges of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals March 30 upheld 


ruling of the District Court that deni d 
a demand by the New York Guerns 

Breeders’ Co-operative, Inc., to recei 
a special price differential for their m: k 


established by the Department of Ag 
culture. 

The co-operative had contested 
order issued by Secretary Claude Wi 
ard in which he stated that Guerns 
milk was not entitled to any spec il 
recognition, although he conceded t! it 
the milk contained a higher percenta sc 
of butter fat than the average Holst: 
milk. : 
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| HELPING SUPPLY BOTH | 
is our wartime job 


oe 


Turning out essential parts for Army and Navy make it possible for us to again produce dairy 
equipment—such as the submarine valves in the equipment, in addition to war orders we're filling. 
background of the left-hand illustration—has — 
: If your plant is in need of replacements or new 

taken practically all our time since Pearl Harbor. ; 
equipment to meet present needs or future de- 

Recently, however, new methods plus new men mand, we'll be glad to talk over your require- 


and women now thoroughly trained in their jobs ments with you. 


R. G. WRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 


2933 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





PASTEURIZERS | 
CAN WASHERS » BOTTLE WASHERS 
MANUFACTURERS of fe SURFACE COOLERS 


| RECEIVING TANKS * WEIGH CANS 
" and other equipment 


for the Dairy Industry 
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On Their Guard 


Censtant Threat of John L. Lewis En- 
croachment in Dairy Field Empha- 
sized at Northeastern Conference 


Among the many topics under discus- 
sion at the Northeastern Dairy Confer- 
ence held in New York March 14 and 
15, probably none held closer attention 
than that on the subject of John L. 
Lewis’ organizational activities in the 
dairy industry. The subject, “The United 
Mine Worker and the Dairy Farmer,” 
was handled by Herbert Voorhees, presi- 
dent of Free Farmers, Inc. and president 
of the New Jersey Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and P. C. Turner, president of 
the Interstate Farmers’ Council. 


These speakers pointed out that while 
Lewis is not at the present time pushing 
his organizing efforts so aggressively as 
he has in the past, he is nevertheless 
continuing his work in scattered territor- 
ies to organize skeleton groups for the 
purpose of cashing in during an expected 
depression in the post-war period—at 
a time when farmers would not be in 
such a prosperous condition as they are 
today. 


Mr. Voorhees pointed out that the 
Free Farmers is an active organization 
designed primarily to combat any and 


all attempted encroachments by Lewis 
in the dairy industry. He added that 
in the case of any emergency, Free 
Farmers were prepared to call out the 
full force of their organization in any 
territory where Lewis and his organizers 
might launch an attack. 


Alert to Future Attempts 


The speakers intimated, also, that the 
struggle with Lewis’ United Mine Work- 
ers organization is not over by any means 
and that in addition to this organization 
attempting to encroach in the dairy in- 
dustry there is the possibility that some 
other group might also make an attempt 
to join up Dairy Farmers with an exist- 
ing labor organization. 


In the course of his address, Mr. 
Turner described literature that was be- 
ing distributed regularly to members of 
the Interstate Farmers’ Council, with 
membership located principally in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Maryland and 
Delaware. The literature, he stated, was 
also supplied upon request to other farm 
organizations that realized the danger 
that the John L. Lewis organizing efforts 
held for the dairy industry. He pointed 
out that these bulletins told dairymen 
of the value and purposes of their farm 
organizations as contrasted to the selfish 
and aggrandizing motives behind John 
L. Lewis. 


Delegates at the conference were 
visibly impressed when one of the speak- 
ers stated that there is the possibility 
that the day may come when organized 
labor will tell agriculture, “Join our union 
or we will not handle your product.” 
It is toward this end, they feel, Lewis 
is casting his covetous eyes toward the 
dairy industry. 


=_-+—_____ 


SCHWARTZ MFG. CO. OFFICERS 


Simon Schwartz, president of the 
Schwartz Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, 
Wis., announces newly-elected officers, 
executive and sales personnel as follows: 
Simon Schwartz, President and General 
Manager; B. W. Schwartz, Vice-Presi- 
dent; E. L. Merow, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; T. R. Sullivan, Sales Manager; A. 
H. Zoerb, Factory Superintendent; Sales 
representatives: D. D. Jackson, New Eng- 
land; Clyde A. Fowler, Eastern States; 
D. E. Scisinger, Central States; Berry 
Holland, Southern States; Norman J. 
Kestner, West Coast. 

Major H. G. Travis and Pvt. Joseph 
Burns, both old timers in the sales de- 
parment, are at present serving with the 
armed forces. 

The Schwartz Company is the well- 
known manufacturer of Perfection milk 
filter discs, and other cotton goods prod- 
ucts used in the dairy industry. 
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Prompt delivery. 
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Write for complete information today. 


Conserve Manpower—Lower Costs 


with the 
Illinois Utensil Washing and Sterilizing Machine 


and at the same time do a better job for less monty. Helps 
solve your labor problem. Savings pay for it quickly. 


Sturdy construction of No. 12 gauge galvanized iron. Corner 
or straight wall installation. Floor space 30’x 114”. Without 


rack tables 30’x 30’. 


Economical to operate. 34-h.p. motor and pump capacity 
120 gallons per minute. Operates on gas or steam heat. 


Utensils, separator parts, etc., dry automatically~no wiping 
necessary. Does a thorough job quickly. 


Has given complete satisfaction in the largest plants in 
the industry for the past 20 years. 


Safety devices insure perfect operation by anyone in the 


plant. 
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ILLINOIS RANGE COMPANY 


800 S. ADA STREET 


ENGINEERS 


AND MANUFACTURERS 
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Seven things you should do: 


2. Pay no more 3. Pay off old 4. Support 
than ceiling debts and higher taxes 
prices... buy avoid making ... pay them 
rationed goods new ones willingly 
only with stamps 


+o BUY 


5. Provide for 
the future with 
adequate life 
insurance 

and savings 


6. Don't ask 
more money 
for goods you 
sell or 

work you do 


7. Buy all the 
War Bonds 

you can afford —- 
and keep them 


Keep prices down...use it up, wear it out, make it do, or do without 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 


April, 1944 
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Honor Conferred 
University Makes Surprise Award to 
Sam Greene at California Dairy 

Council Celebration 


A surprise award from the University 
of California to Manager Sam Greene 
was a highlight of the 25th anniversary 
dinner of California Dairy Council at 
San Jose, held recently. Presenting the 
encomium awarded by the Board of Re- 
gents and signed by President Robert 
G. Sproul and him- 
self, Claude B. Hut- 
chison, dean of the 
College of Agricul- 
ture, paid high trib- 
ute to the dairy in- 
dustry and to Dairy 
Council saying: 
“This is the anni- 
versary of the birth 
of an idea that has 
tested in the 

crucible of time for 
a quarter of a century. It is as outstand- 
ing an example as one could find where 
the welfare of an industry has paralleled 
that of the people. The College of Agri- 
culture has been proud to be associated 
with California Dairy Council and to 





been 


Sam H. Greene 





have aided in the promotion of its 


work.” 


A feature of the program was a giant 
three-tier birthday cake. Snuffing out 
one candle for each year as he told the 
story, Manager Greene reviewed the 
quarter of a century of California Dairy 
Council progress. The top candle was 
left burning for the future. 


Commenting on the future need for 
Dairy Council work, Sam Greene stated 
that if the war in Europe and with 
Japan may end sooner than expected the 
Council’s work will be needed more 
than ever. 


Quarter Century Service 


It was just 25 years ago that the Cali- 
fornia Dairy Council was organized and 
Greene elected executive secretary-man- 
ager, which office he has held ever 
since. 


Believing that history repeats itself 
Sam Greene expects after this war a 
repetition of the 1919 situation—backing 
up of supply, curtailed demand and 
lower per capita consumption. Last time 
it was high prices and over supply that 
affected consumption. When this war 
ends, prices may not be so high as they 
were 25 years ago, but reduced con- 


sumption of dairy products will have 
been achieved through rationing. Wha 
is more, we probably shall have to fac 
a serious decline in prices resulting fror 
the sudden shift of enormous quantitic 
of dairy products from lend-lease and th 
armed forces to domestic consumptior 


In regard to individual dairy prod 
ucts, Mr. Greene stated that the chees 
people have a wonderful opportunit 





Dean C. B. Hutchison, College of Agriculture, 
presenting University of California award to 
Manager Sam Greene at 25th Anniversary 
dinner of California Dairy Council at San Jose 


ahead; good butter because of its con 
tribution to the flavor of other foods, 
will always find a market; research is 
likely to reveal new food values in but 








The “6300” is adapt- 
able to a variety of 
weigh-can sizes. 


























TOLE 


Sales and Service 






EIGH TODAY 
WARTIME SPEED 


@ Speed up the flow of dairy products for war needs...by 
relying on Toledos at every weighing point! 

Whether it’s scales for milk or cream receiving... 
tub-butter, print, -:powdered milk, or cheese weighing 
...tank, portable, bench, truck or weight-printing scales.. 
Look to Toledo for exactly what you need! Toledo Dairy 
Scales overcome moisture hazards... guarding your profits 
with utmost accuracy. Expert, economical Toledo Service 
throughout dairy regions. 

Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


wtth 


Send now for more facts! 








DO SCALES 


in 181 Cities of United States and Canada 
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rfat; milk solids-not-fat will come into 
eir own in human nutrition. 


Dr. George H. Hart, head, Division of 
nimal Husbandry and Dr. Walter H. 
‘own, head Division of Hygiene, Uni- 
rsity of California, both closely asso 
ited with California Dairy Council 
er the years, spoke warmly of its 
hievements during the past quartei 
ntury. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA TO 


Samuel IMartiey Greene 





ON OF MAINE, THE BAROMETER OF POLITICAL 
STOR MS + * DESCENDANT OF GENERATIONS OF 
TROFESSIONAL MEN AND STURDY NEW ENG 
LAND SEAFARING FOLK « * SUCCESSIVELY RAIL 

WAY CLERK AND STENOGRAPHER, FARM LABORER, 
TOBACCO SALESMAN DAIRY MANUFACTURER, PUBLIC 
SERVANT «,* PIONEER IN CALIFORNIA IN IMPROVING 
THE QUALITY OF DAIRY PRODUCTS «+ FIRST ADVOCATE 
AND USER OF ATTRACTIVE AND SANITARY CARTONS 
IN THE MARKETING OF BUTTER **EARNEST, WISE,AND 
VIGOROUS PROPONENT OF THE WELFARE OF THE DAIRY 
INDUSTRY THROUGH SCIENCE AND EDUCATION «+ 
LEADER IN PROGRAMS DESIGNED TO ACQUAINT THE 
PUBLIC WITH THE ROLE PLAYED BY DAIRY PRODUCTS 
'1N THE NUTRITION AND HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE ++ 
STIMULATOR OF EFFECTIVE COOPERATION BETWEEN 
THE DAIRY INDUSTRY AND PUBLIC HEALTH AND ED 
NICATIONAL AGENCIES IN ESTABLISHING GOOD FOOD 
HABITS LN THE YOUTH OF THE LAND **CREATOR AND 
BUILDER, AND FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, THE 
GULDING HAND OF THE CALIFORNIA DAIRY COUNCIL 
A MONUMENT TO YOUR GENIUS FOR VISION AND 
LEADERSHIP | N RECOGNITION OF YOUR SERVICES TO 
| STATE AND NATION, THE UNIVERSITY 
| OF CALIFORNIA PRESENTS TO YOU THIS TOKEN OF ITS 
APPRECIATION AND AFFECTION 


| eentienaen 


sil SS ath hear 











Encomium Presented to Sam Greene 


At the following meeting C. W. Hib- 
bert, general manager of Challenge 
Cream & Butter Association, Los An- 
geles was elected president for 1944. 
\. M. Ghormley, Carnation Company, 
Los Angeles and John S. Watson, pro 
ducer and farm leader, Petaluma, are 
the new vice presidents 

————— 


WILSON AND FREEMAN RESIGN 





Secretaries of Two Indiana Associa- 
tions Leave for Other Duties 


Leaders of the Indiana dairy industry 
hive effected a consolidation of two 
state association, the Indiana Manufac- 
turers of Dairy Products Association and 
lidiana Milk & Cream Improvement 
\;sociation, in a move to create a 
st-onger central organization of Indiana 


d.iry interests, and to offset certain dup- 


li ation of activities and cost. 

In accordance with the plans, Secre- 
te-y Wilson has resigned his office, effec- 
tie March 1, 1944, and Walter Freeman 
has resigned as secretary of the Indiana 
Milk & Cream Improvement Associa- 
tion. 
w th the American Dairy Association. 


April, 1944 








Mr. Freeman has become affiliated | 
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easily keeps this 
washer operating 


at full capacity 


(112 bottles per 
minute ) 


—with the Heil Ladewig & Soelch 


Accumulative Bottle Loader 


Because he can load continuously—and 
need not time his movements with the 
operation of the machine—one man is a 
full crew for this Heil Ladewig & Soelch 
Bottle Washer. * Yet the operator has 
time to inspect dirty bottles going into 
the machine and can conveniently re- 
move defective ‘ bottles] and foreign 
bottles from other dairies. 


Heil Ladewig & Soelch washers deliver 
sparkling clean, sterile bottles without 
cloudy lime deposits—with less breakage 
se with considerable savings on 
caustic solution. 

Start your post-war planning by plac- 
ing your order today for a Heil Ladewig 
& Soelch Bottle Washer, equipped with 
— LOADING MECH. 


@ Write for bulletins @ 


sacl om 


GENERAL OFFICES 


MILWAUKEE 1, 








Money Saving Features 


of Heil L& S$ 
Soaker-Hydrd Washers 


Seperate pressure washing tenk 
keeps dirt out of soluti limi s 
frequent costly changes of solution— 
also cools bottles, reduces breakage. 


Extra alkali-removal rinse keeps 
alkali out of fresh-water rinse taonk— 
avoids clouding bottles and clogging 
equipment with lime deposits. 





Non-clogging nozzles. 
2 
Wire bottle pockets, 
Positive automatic stops. 


as 
Simple design with few and 
slow-moving parts. 


> 
Flush manholes thet simplify cleaning. 





WISCONSIN 














Check these Plant-Tested 
features of the 


DAMROW “vapor-FILM” 


Pasteurizer! 


Yo nears FASTER — MORE UNIFORMLY. . . 


With 8 to 14 more feet of efficient heating surface, the Dam- 
row “Vapor-Film” requires only 7 minutes to heat up to 
158°. Yet heating is gradual, for at no time is the metal 
on the inside of milk tank more than 5° higher than the 
milk. 


HOLDS HEAT LONGER 


Jacket insulation and air space prevent loss of heat when 
steam is turned off. In twelve hour test 45° milk raised 
only 1°, 145° milk only dropped 2°. This is an important 
economy feature, too. 


AVOIDS BURNT FLAVOR .. . 


Protects milk quality and cream line. No “hot spots” are 
possible, for no water or direct steam contacts inner milk 
tank—only condensed vapor (Vapor-Film). Also avoids 
lime or water stone building up in heating chamber. 


Tests under operating conditions in many plants prove that 
the DAMROW “VAPOR-FILM” has no equal in pasteurizing 
efficiency, accurate control of temperature, and economical 
operation. Write for details. 


DAMROW “’VAPOR-FILM” Pasteurizer 
Capacities from 30 to 1000 gallons 


DAMROW BROTHERS co. 


4 Western Avenue Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


PMENT FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 












Meeting N. Y. Milk Demands 


ontinued From Page 108) 
wages already an accomplished fact before last November. 
the per capita demand for milk and cream is not expected 
to increase much further. 


The renewed ban by the New York City Board of Health - 


on the use of uninspected cream in the manufacture of sow 
cream and ice cream will result in more locally produced milk 
being used for these purposes, but these requirements will 
be met from stocks of storage cream made during April, May 
and June. 


The quantity of milk that is diverted from the New York 
milk shed to outside markets along the Atlantic seaboard wil! 
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FIGURE 3—MONTHLY TRENDS IN RECEIPTS OF MILK FROM 
PRODUCERS AT DAIRY PLANTS IN NEW YORK STATE 
Since 1936 production has increased considerably in the months of January 
through May but has increased relatively little in the months of June throuch 

November. 





be influenced by several factors. Among these are possible 
changes in the population-of Army camps and naval esta)- 
lishments in this region, the trend of production in the several 
milk sheds, comparative prices and subsidy payments, and 
government regulation of handling charges. 


By next fall the number of men undergoing military train- 
ing in American Army camps probably will be substantially 
less than it was in the fall of 1943. Thus it is probable that 
less milk will be required for camps along the Atlantic sea- 
board. On the other hand, the tendency to decrease te 
production of milk throughout this region, which was evident 
in the latter half of 1943, is likely to continue unless the re- 
turns to producers are raised substantially and unless feed and 
labor turn out to be more plentiful than is now expected. 
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ReEvIEW 





Present indications are that there will be less advantage 
to cooperatives and other handlers in shipping milk from the 
New York milk shed to outside markets during 1944 than 
there was in 1943. The handler’s cost of fluid milk sold in 
the New York market is the Class I price fixed in the federal- 
state marketing order, while the cost ot milk sold in outside 
markets is based on the uniform price computed each month 
by the Market Administrator. An increase of 20 cents per 
hundredweight in the Class I price, effective November 1, 
1943, together with higher market quotations for dried skim 
milk, raises the uniform price considerably and thus increases 
the handler’s cost of milk shipped to outside markets. On the 
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1950 ; i9te 7 ists 
FIGURE 4—TRENDS IN PERCENTAGE OF YEARLY FRESHENINGS OF 
COWS THAT OCCURRED EACH MONTH, NEW YORK STATE, 1936-1943 


In recent years more of the cows have freshened in December, January, and 
February, and fewer in March, April, and May. This makes for larger 
production in the spring and smaller production in the fall. 


other hand, thanks to a federal subsidy, the handler’s cost of 
milk sold in the New York market is not affected. 

Government regulation of service charges on fluid milk 
also will tend to make the outside markets less attractive to 
shippers in the New York milk shed. During the past year 
distributors in outside markets offered higher prices than were 
obtaifable in New York. However, an order recently issued 
by the New York Regional Office of Price Administration 
establishes uniform limits on the handling charges or mark- 
ups on all shipments of fluid milk by plants in the area, irre- 
spective of destination. 

To overcome these less favorable conditions, some hand- 
lers in outside markets, particularly Boston, are reported to 
be negotiating for control of certain plants now under New 
York inspection by lease or purchase. So far only one plant 
in northern New York is known to have been leased to a 
Boston handler. 


April, 1944 
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STABLE CRYSTALS© 
WITH QUICKEACTING « 
AVAILABLE CHLORINE ““@». 


v 





The stability of a disinfectant is of two-fold importance. Obvi- 
ously it is poor economy to buy a disinfectant which soon 
loses its strength. But even more important than that... an 
unstable disinfectant vastly complicates the problem of getting 
dependable results, 

With Diversol, however, it is a simple matter to prepare 
solutions of a definite germicidal strength. That’s because 
Diversol comes in stable crystals that lock-in the quick- 
acting, available chlorine until dissolved in water. Then . 
and then only ... does Diversol go into action. Just add the 
required amount of water and rinse or spray the previously 
cleaned equipment, 

Not only is Diversol quick-acting, but its unusual pene- 
trating power assures contact with bacteria. At the same time 
Diversol solutions, when used as directed, are harmless to all 
metal surfaces commonly used in dairy equipment. Easy to 
use... dissolves quickly and completely ... softens hard 
water ... leaves no film or scale. 

Order a trial drum of Diversol today ... return for full 
credit if not completely satisfied. The Diversey Corporation, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd.,.Chicago 4, Ill. 














Trebly Safe ! 


OST of the thousands of satisfied Seal-Leak 
users re-order through their own Jobbers. 


It’s the handy way. The Jobber lives close by. He knows 
you. Ile may even have sold you your equipment. Your regu- 
lar supply orders to him do the trick. . . . The Seal-Leaks come 
promptly. You save the extra monthly check: and an extra 
account on your bvoks. 


But your Jobber only stocks Seal-Leaks because his other 
customers buy them, too. So Seal-Leaks are backed by our 


reputation — by the distributor’s judgment — and by the good 
opinion of the distributor’s customers, as well. You can’t go 
wrong on Seal-Leaks — you are trebly safe. 
Seal-Leaks are made in close collaboration ith all Milk 
Vanipment Manufacturers. Yes, there's a Seal-Leak for every 
milk joint closure in your entire plant. Exact in shape and 
thickness Ilevays a perfect fit isk your Jobber for 


Seal-Leaks by name. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Beaver Falls New York, U.S.A. 
































As the end’ of the war draws ‘nearer it is likely that co- 
operative groups and’ owners of: proprietary milk plants in 
the New York milk shed-who have been interested in outside 
markets will give more consideration to long-time market 
prospects and may value more highly the privilege of par- 
ticipation in the New York pool. 

Altogether, it seems likely that the diversion of milk 
from the New York milk shed to outside markets will not 
increase substantially during 1944 and may actually be less 
in November 1944 than in November 1943. 

The main cause for concern about meeting the require- 
ments of the New York market during the fall of 1944 is 
the fact that in recent months production in he New York 
milk shed has fallen considerably below the level that was 
reached in the last two or three years. In every month since 
July 1943 the total receipts of milk from producers at dairy 
plants in New York State, which include about three fourths 
of the milk pooled under the federal-state order for the New 
York City market, have been less than those for the corre 
sponding month of 1942, and in several months the lowest 
in three or four years. January 1944 receipts were the small- 
est in five years. The percentage change in plant receipts 
each month since January 1943 from the average for corre 
sponding months in the three years immediately preceding 
has been as follows: 


1943 1943 1944 
January +1.0% July +3.7% January —5.9% 
February -+2.2 August —2.1 

| March +3.4 September —0.2 
April +0.6 October —4.6 
May —0.4 November —7.6 
June +3.4 December —7.7 


The shortage of feed, actual or anticipated, and the 
shortage of labor are obvious reasons for this decrease in milk 
production. These conditions are likely to be worse rather 
than better in the fall and winter of 1944. 


Another factor in the situation is the change that appears 
to be going on in the seasonal pattern of milk production in 
the New York milk shed. In the last several years the re- 
ceipts of milk at New York State dairy plants in the months 
of February, March, April, and May have shown a rather 
steep upward trend, while the receipts in September, October, 
and November showed only a small gain. An increasing 
proportion of the cows have been bred to freshen in Novem- 
ber, December, January, and February, and a decreasing 
proportion for March, April, and May freshening. These 
changes are shown graphically in Figures 3 and 4. 

Changes in the time of breeding and freshening are made 
gradually and cannot be influenced enough to have a signi!- 
icant effect upon the output of milk next fall. However, an 
increase in returns for milk during the latter half of the year 
would help to encourage the breeding of more cows for early 
fall freshening in 945 and after. 

The number of cows on farms in the New York «milk 
shed is near the all-time high, and the number of heifers is 
sufficient for normal replacements. The problem is to keep 
these cows in full production. 

Government can help in three important ways to insure 
a high level of milk production in New York and other 
Atlantic seaboard milk sheds during the remainder of 1944, 
and especially in the critical fall months. 

1. Further steps should be taken to assure the. dairy- 
men in this region of feed supplies as abundant as cir- 
cumstances will permit. 

2. The necessities of dairymen with respect to farm 
help and labor-saving equipment should be fully recog- 
nized and provided for as adequately as possible by the 
appropriate federal and state agencies. 
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WE HELPED 
TO SINK A SUB 


Like many other peacetime industries, Mono is helping 


in the war effort. 


MONO KUPS ARE AT WAR 


They are replacing glass test tubes and beakers in lead- 
ing chemical laboratories. They are saving valuable hours 
of scarce technical experts, because they can be thrown 
away after use. Yes, Mono Kups are expendable... with 
economy. 


Testing, testing, testing ... chemists seek more potent 
explosives with which to blast the Axis. 


Who ever thought of paper kups for cottage cheese and 
ice cream going to war! 


Ow Yet, while serving 


the United States Army and 
Navy, and War Industries, 
we have worked hard to 
take care of our customers. 
Yes, there have been delays 
ind rationing, but no old 
Mono customer has gone 
without Kups. 

We are doing our best to 


Leep this up. 














MONO 


KLEEN KUPS 




















NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


FACTORIES AND SALES. IN 10 COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
April, 1944 + web 



























3. Price returns for milk should be maintained at a 
level high enough to encourage dairymen to maintain 
their herds and feed their milking cows liberally even 
though labor and feed are high priced, and even though 
it means longer work days than ever before for the farm- 
ers and their families. The first logical step is to suspend 
that provision of the New York milk order which provides 
for a reduction in the Class I price during April, May and 
June. In addition, the Class I price and the retail price 
probably should be raised about July 1. If the rigid price 
control policy of the national government precludes this 
possibility, then the “feed” subsidy payments probably 
should be increased. The sooner these changes are an- 
nounced the more effective they will be for the purpose of 
insuring an adequate milk supply next fall. 


The prospects are that the price returns for milk will 
be favorable in relation to costs during 1944 and 1945 and 
that dairymen will find it profitable to maintain a high level 
of producion during this period. 





Hadley Returns to Indiana 


W. A. Klepper, president of the Indiana Manufacturers 
of Dairy Products Association, and C. T. Kingery, president 
of the International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 
issued a joint statement Mach 23, announcing the appoint- 
ment of C. C. Hadley as executive secretary of both associ- 
ations after the unanimous approval of the two boards of 
directors. 

Mr. Hadley ‘returns to Indiana from Washington, D. C., 
where he has been an executive assistant to Robert C. Hibben 
of the International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 
Mr. Hadley, long familiar with ‘diversified problems of our 
industry, has proven his organizational ability by his prior 
activities in association work in Indiana, and will serve as 
secretary of each association as they continue to operate as 
separate individual organizations. 

As soon as a suitable place is found, the announcement 
states, the two offices will be located together. An additional 
person is to be employed to have charge of the milk and 
cream quality improvement program under the direction of 
Mr. Hadley as Executive Secretary. 

Boards of directors of the two associations and other 
dairy industry leaders of Indiana are considering plans to 
effect a future organizational set-up, in which cach branch 
of the industry will be represented and an industry quality 
improvement program will be maintained and developed. 








Receive Heroism Awards 






























Two Sheffield Farms employees recently received bronze Pasteur Award 
medals from the Milk Industry Foundation, in recognition of heroic service 
in line of duty. The medals were presented to Edward Hardinz, left center, 
who rescued victims of a Yonkers fire, and William DiStassi, right center, 
who saved an aged man who was near death from effects of cas at 
Newark. Peter Donald and Joe Ripley, shown at the left and right, made 
the presentation on Sheffield’s ‘‘Guess Who?’’ radio program, 
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Considers New Plans 
M. E. Parker Investigates Possibilities 


of a Food Industries Service Or- 
ganization for Quality Control 


After more than twenty years as a 
dairy technologist and production exec- 
utive, M. E. Parker severed his connec- 
tion with Beatrice Creamery Co. as of 
March | to investigate the possibilities 
of a food industries service organization 
in sanitary practices and quality control 
in food processing. 


As a background for such an enter- 
prise he has the experience of two years 
as a Research Associate in Dairy~Tech- 
nology with Dr. S. C. Prescott following 
his course in Industrial Biology at Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology; two 
years as Laboratory Director for Walker- 
Gordon Laboratory Co. at Plainsboro, N. 
J.; two years as Laboratory Director for 
Philadelphia Dairy Products Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; eight years as Dairy Tech- 
nologist for Sealtest, Inc., subsidiary of 
National Dairy Products Corp. at Balti- 
more, Md., and Danville, Ill.; and eight 
years as Chief of Quality Control Labor- 
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So economical that the 28-o0z. bottle 
makes 1,050 gallons of clear, faster-' 
killing dairy rinse solution... Lo-Bax 
can be used freely on walls and floors 
as well as on plant equipment and 
containers. No need for scalding tem- 
peratures that tend to warp metal and 
break glass-lined tanks, for Lo-Bax 
acts quickly, effectively in hot or cold 
solutions. Simple-to-use and easy-to- 
handle . . . Lo-Bax retains its full 
strength—over 50% available chlo- 
rine—until used. 


- Super-Nufos-. . . H T H- 15. 
Aqua . - Coustic Soda . "S $ede Ash. 
” Powder. 


~ 
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. Dry Ice ™. 
+ Bicarbonate of Sede . 
+ PH-Plus . «Synthetic S Saif Coke. 


ALITTLE , 


Recommend this fast and depend- 
able chlorine bactericide to your pro- 
ducers. It’s ideal for sanitizing pails, 
cans, strainers, milking machines, 
coolers; also for mastitis control. 
Write today for full information. 





CHLORINE BACTERICIDE 
s ei: MATHIESON ALKALI! WORKS (inc.) 60 FAST “4Ind STREET, NEW YORK, | NL” fa 05 j 
lo-Bax . 


_Comeenls Gat = Seater Sara ; 


comma 





Beatrice Creamery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Association Affiliations 


During these years Mr. Parker has 
specialized on and emphasized the im 
portance of sanitary practices and im 
provements in housekeeping, equipment 
sanitation and quality control practices 


He is a member of the Committee on 
Sanitary Procedure of the Internationa! 
Association of Milk Sanitarians and for 
twelve years has been a member of th« 
Research Committee of the American 
Butter Institute; five years as’ Chairman 


His present activities include member- 
ship on the Advisory Board of the Mili- 
tary Planning Division of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, War Depart 
ment, Washington, D. C.; Fellow and 
Life Member of American Public Health 
Association; Charter Member and Mem 
ber of Council of Institute of Food 
Technologists since its formation and 
Past Chairman of Chicago Section of the 
Institute. 





LEAVES WFA FOR SHEFFIELD 





Dr. W. P. Mortenson Accepts New 
Post with Milk Concern 


Dr. W. P. Mortenson, formerly a re- 
search economist with the War Food 
Administration in Washington, D. C., has 
joined the New York technical staff of 
Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., it was an 
nounced recently by F. J. Andre, presi 
dent of the company. In his new capacity 
Dr. Mortenson will carry on statistical 
analyses and service work for all com 
pany departments. 

Dr. Mortenson goes to Sheffield direct 
from the Dairy and Poultry Branch of 
the War Food Administration where he 
served as research economist supplying 
much of the basic information for th« 
dairy machinery and equipment require 
ments which resulted in the WPB Dairy 
Equipment Order now in force. 


Before assignment to the WFA he wa 


| chief of the Dairy and Poultry Section 


Civilian Supply, of the War Production 
Board and for ten years preceding his em 
ployment by the Government he was o1 
the Agricultural Economic Faculty of th 

University of Wisconsin. Dr. Mortenson 
is a writer of recognized authority an 
the author of a number of books an 

scientific articles on dairy marketing an: 
market problems. 





EX-CELL-O CORP. EXPANDS. 





Ex-Cello-O Corporation of Detroit ha 
purchased the capital stock of American 
Paper Bottle Co., consisting of 4,314 
common shares at $160 a share, accord- 
ing to a recent report filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
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Birthday of Bottles 


Dr. Harvey D. Thatcher Invented First 
Glass Milk Container Sixty Years 
Ago in Pottsdam, N. Y. 


Sixty years ago this year, an obscure 
doctor and town druggist, Dr. Hervey 
D. Thatcher, living in Potsdam, N. Y., 
pondered about the unsanitary condi- 
tions then practiced in the handling of 
milk when it was transferred by dipper 
from open cans in the milk wagon to 
the housewife’s pitcher or jug (again 
open). 

Endowed with an inventive mind, it 
wasn't long before Dr. Thatcher and a 
friend invented a patented cover for 
milk pails that kept the dirt out, but it 
aroused little farmer interest. In talking 
to delivery men, Dr. 
Thatcher learned that 


their chief concern 
was the fact that 
their first customers 


on the route received 
more than their share 
of the cream while 
those on the tail end 
of the route got not 
merely skimmed milk 


but also much dirt 
and other contamina- 
tion. 


The original That- 
cher glass bottle was 
designed with a glass 
stopper held in place by a bail, which 
is illustrated herewith. Dr. Thatcher 
made, on his own lathe, the wooden 
model for the mould from which the 
first bottles were blown. 





Just as milk dealers do today, he util- 
ized the side of the first bottle for ad- 
vertising purposes. Since those days the 
Thatcher Manufacturing Company of 
Elmira, N. Y., has developed Pyro-Glaze 
advertising in color on the side of bottles 
for identification and advertising pur- 
poses. In this method the printing is 
baked on to the bottle and is actually 
harder than the bottle itself, lasting the 
life of the bottle. 


Thatcher research, the company states, 
coupled with better bottling handling on 
the part of the milk dealers’ employees, 
the consumer, and the bottle exchanges, 
has helped increase the trippage aver- 
age of a milk bottle to 34, an increase 
of 100 per cent, with the figures still 
improving. Although Dr. Thatcher in- 
vented the first milk bottle just sixty 
years ago, no more approved method of 
serving milk to the millions of con- 
sumers throughout the country has been 
found, providing a highly perishable 
product with fine flavor, good keeping 
quality, convenient for use and handling 
and with a high value to eye-appeal. 


April, 1944 


VETERAN AIDS RED CROSS 


Private Beebe of ‘Mono Service Boosts 
Blood Bank and Presenteeism 


Private Robert H. Beebe, first on 
Mono Service Company's Honor Roll, 
and a veteran of the North African in- 
vasion and the Tunisian Campaign. 
spoke at a recent “Presenteeism” rally 
to the company’s employees. Beebe pre- 
sented war saving stamps as a bonus to 
those who had a record of perfect at- 
tendance and urged all his former 
fellow-workers to aim for perfect attend- 
ance, pointing out that absenteeism 1s 
not tolerated in the Army. 





Private Beebe was wounded and re- 
ceived the Purple Heart. He started 
the Mono’s Red Cross drive by stating 
that his own life had been saved by 
blood plasma. Six transfusions were 
given him on the battlefield and two 
when he was operated on later. Beebe 
pointed out that all races and creeds re- 
ceive this life-saving blood plasma, and 
by its use 97 out of every 100 wounded 
soldiers are saved. 

Soldier Beebe, who is on a short fur- 
lough, married Miss Veronica Jadick, of 
Belleville, N. J., and then worked ten 
days at his old job as printer making 
Mono Kleen Kups. 











ARE 


A 300 H.P., 200 Lb. 
Working Pressure Unit 
ready shipment. 
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YOU SHORT OF HELP? 


Cleaver-Brooks oil-fired steam generators make 
the minimum demands on your plant force for 





Instant steam cost 


calculator! 


Write for this steam 
cost calculator! 

It will help you to find 

out “where you are at!” 


Yours for the asking! 









Thermal efficiency of over 80% 
operation and maintenance costs mean low 
cost steam. 


CLEAVER -BROOKS CO. 


5137 No. 33rd St., 


Cleaver-Brooks 


operation and maintenance. They come to you 
in compact, self-contained units, reducing in- 
stallation to a simple piping job. No footing 
construction—no high stack needed. 


In operation only infrequent periodic inspection 
and attention are required. Annual maintenance 
is limited to two cleanings of the tubes and 
little, if any, fire brick replacement. The boiler 
room stays neat and clean as a whistle—the 
way it should in a milk plant. 


and the low 





Milwaukee 9, Wis. 









STEAM 
GENERATORS 






























Cut Bulk Condensed 


OPA Sharply Reduces Ceiling Prices 
to Discourage Production — Case 
Goods Limits Revised 


Washhington, D. C.—Specific dollars- 
and-cents wholesale ceiling prices for 
bulk condensed milk products, and for 
canned sweetened condensed milk, were 
established for all wholesale levels of dis- 
tribution April 3 by the Office of Price 
Administration. The new limits are lower 
in some instances, and higher in others, 
than the September-October, 1942, 
“freeze” levels. 


Bulk goods not only are drastically cut, 
but jobbing and brokerage distribution 
is wiped out of the picture since no 
mark-ups over basic f.o.b. plant ceilings 
are provided. 


The action was taken under Amend- 
ment 30 to MPR 289, effective April 8. 


“This measure was taken to equalize 
the ceiling prices of all bulk condensed 
milk manufacturers, and_ the price 
changes will not be reflected in sales to 
the consuming public,” said the OPA. 
“The increase or decrease from the aver- 
age ‘freeze’ prices, as the case may be, 
when figured on the per pound bulk 
basis, or on the basis of a 14-ounce com- 


fraction of a 


mon retail size can, is a 
cént.” 


The new prices for finished bulk con- 
densed products, liquid basis, in wooden 
barrels, 10-gallon cans, tank cars or tank 
trucks are as follows: 


(In cents per pcund, f. « plants) 


ans 


al 
trucks 


2 i 
= 6 

Plais ondensed skim milk witl % 

per cent milk solids 1.06 
Superheated ondensed kin 1 

with 2 r cent milk s« 
Plair iWiensed milk witl 

ent it and pet 

nilk s 
Superheated md l k i 

cent fat and 2” pet er oth 

milk sclids 8.61 


Sweetened condensed skim milk 
fat, 29 per cent milk solids ar 
, per cent suga 


Sweetened 
cent fat. 194% per cent other milk 
solids and 42 pe cent sugat 12.28 11.53 
The maximum prices on plain and 
super-heated condensed skim milk are 
now adjusted by adding or deducting 
$.0014 per pound for each change of 1 
per cent in the composition percentage 
of milk solids in the finished product. 


Proportional Adjustments 


The maximum prices for other prod- 
ucts listed in the above table, and for 
any “miscellaneous condensed product” 
in bulk or bulk packed shall be adjusted 
up or down, as the case may be, by the 





amounts stated in the table below for 


each change of 1 per cent in the com- 
position percentage of the ingredients in 
the comparable finished product, and 
fractions of 1 per cent are to be adjusted 
proportionately as follows: 

Add or dedu 

Ingredient I 

Milk solids not fat 
Milk fat 0065 


Sugar 000+ 


r pound 
$0.0014 


The new wholesale maximum pric 
for sales and deliveries by a processo: 
of sweetened condensed milk in cans con- 
taining 42 per cent sugar, 8% per cent 
fat and 19% per cent milk solids other 
than fat, and packed in cartons of 14 
ounce cans, are as follows: 


(In dollars and cents per cart 


Carloads to the United States 
Government or any 
thereof f o b pr 
plant or warehous« 
Carloads to the 
eiving point of buyers othe 
than the United States Govern 
ment or any agency thereof 6.2 
Less carlots to physi 


agency 


cessor's 


customary re 


al prem 

or of a food 
processol 6.40 

Less carloads to the 


) ses 
f a retail store l 


customary 
receiving point of other buyers 6.20 


Carloads to the United States Govern- 
ment or any agency thereof in cartons of 
48 15-ounce cans, f. 0. b. processor's 
plant or warehouse are now priced at 
$6.59 and at $3.29% for cartons of 24 
15-ounce cans. 
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THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 


General Offices: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Sales Branches in 18 Principal Cities 


The CP Auto-Speed Tester has many ad- 
vanced features which insure accurate test- 
ing and save operator’s time. Electric 
motor directly connected to tester wheel 
is so designed as to whirl the bottles at cor- 
rect speed. Tester is provided with handy 
brake and convenient toggle switch for 
starting and stopping. The CP Auto-Speed 
pays daily dividends by eliminating costly 
errors, speeding up the job and holding 
the confidence and good will of the pro- 
ducers. Write for Bulletin T-599. 
















Are You Having a 
SUGAR SHORTAGE? 


Then write or wire immediately 
for prices on ready-to-use 
Goldrush Orange Syrup, the syrup 
that makes the drink that 
requires no additional sugar! 
It's quota free. 


ONE gallon of syrup, 
gallons of plain water will 
give you TEN gallons of 
delicious Goldrush Orange 
Beverage. 
ingredients you need. 


The supply is LIMITED, 
today for PRICES! 


MONARCH MFG. CO. 


223 Peachtree Street 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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That's all the 
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o other buyers of carload and less 
carload lots, the prices on 15-ounce cans 
are 34c higher for cartons of 48 cans 
and 17¢c higher for cartons of 24 cans 
than the prices for cartons of 14-ounce 
cas listed in the above table. 


fhe amendment provides that any 
processor of canned sweetened condensed 
milk whose prices for these items (14- 
and 15-ounce cans) in the March, 1942, 
“freeze,” were higher than those now 
established may continue to charge these 
higher prices on sales to civilian pur- 
chasers. 


(here are composition adjustments in 
the prices listed in the above table that 
can be determined by an examination of 
the amendment. 





CREAM STORAGE STOCKS 





U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports the following cold storage holdings 
of frozen cream March | in the country’s 
warehouses: 


Feb. 1 Mar. 1 

1944 40-qt cans 200,000 247,000 
194 40-qt cans 114,000 110,000 
+ 186,000 + 137,000 
The exceptionally heavy warehouse 


holdings this year is strikingly seen. 
March 1, 1939-43 average holdings stood 
at 103,000 cans. 


New Margarine Threat 
Holman Tells Northeastern Dairy Con- 
ference of Danger to Industry 
From Pending Senate Bill 


Charles Holman, secretary of the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, at the Northeastern Dairy Con- 
ference held in New York City March 
14, pointedly reviewed past and present 
activities of the oleomargarine interests 
in Washington, ether to repeal long- 
existing oleomargarine legislation or to 
enact a new law that would permit the 
manufacture of an imitation product to 
be called “margarine” and free of any 
regulation whatsoever as presently asso- 
ciated with oleomargarine. The bill that 
Mr. Holman referred to was endorsed in 
the Senate by “Cotton Ed” Smith of 


South Carolina, long known as a dear 
friend of the oleo interests. 
“Cotton Ed” names his “new” product 


margarine. The Senator makes his ap- 
peal for public support, stated Mr. Hol- 
man, on the argument that this product 
would be of particular value to families 
in low income groups. It would be just 
as nutritious as butter, highly fortified 
with vitamins, colored, non-taxable and 
with no license fees whatsoever. Senator 
Smith would permit the use of any in- 
gredients in its manufacture that would 





be approved by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Mr. Holman made it plain that this 
latest bill is designed clearly to circum- 
vent existing oleomargarine legislation. 
While Mr. Holman did not express great 
alarm over this new legislative attempt 
he stated that such attempts, while not 
cancerous in nature, did act as continual 
irritants. 

Mr. Holman offered the prediction 
that if the time should come when oleo 
sales would exceed 800,000,000 pounds 
a year, the top price of butter would be 
35 cents and the price of oleomargarine 
would be successively advanced six to 
eight cents per pound. The result, he 
stated, would be disastrous to every diy 


ision of the dairy industry. 

Mr. Holman termed the bill spon 
sored by Senator Smith as most fear- 
fully destructive in character and 


warned that the dairy industry must 

be constantly on the alert to highly 

financed efforts of the oleomargarine 

manufacturers and their friends of high 

political rank in the Washington scene. 
——— o> 


A. L. TRAVIS DEAD 


Indianapolis, Ind (EB)—Albert Lewis 
Travis, cashier at the Polk Sanitary Milk 
Company here, died recently after an 
illness of only one day. 











@ No substitutes. 


drums. Strictly pre-war quality. 


AVAILABLE THRU DAIRY SUPPLY JOBBERS AND 
DRUG, GROCERY AND HARDWARE WHOLESALERS 
Get in touch with your nearest wholesaler and reserve your 
full season’s needs now. The supply is limited. If your 
nearby wholesaler doesn’t have Deodorized FLY-TOX 
in stock, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Yoodorized F TAC) 


KILLS MOST INSECTS 


April, 1944 


We are now able to furnish the 
butter, cheese and milk industries with Deodorized 
FLY-TOX in 1-gal. cans, 5 gal. drums and 55-gal. 





1,000, 
hour. 
Halves 


S-t-e-p U-p 

with AUTOMAT 
High speed machines t 
and sizes of prints. 

signed machines that 
reduce package 
details. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING M 








A SALUTE ,, 


to Scientific \ | 
Print Forming! 


DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS 


have won top-rank in molding prints more ex- 
actly, more rapidly, more accurately — at the 





500 Ibs. 
3 other sizes — 200, 


C. DOERING & SONS, INC., 1379 W. LAKE he: CHICAGO 7 


up and lay them down. 


room 


15 Broadway, TOLEDO 4, OHIO 


least operating and main- 
tenance expense. 









per hour — 





5,000 Ibs. per 
Quarters, 
or Pounds. 


Write for complete in- 
formation and catalog 





O-u-t-p-u-t 
WRAPPERS 
hat really pick them 
Wrap all shapes 
Strong, precisely-de- 
increase efficiency— 
costs. Write for 


ACHINE WORKS, INC. 











February Milk at $3.40 


Price Return to New York Dairymen 


Boosted to $3.80 by Feed Pay- 
ments — Record $3.70 in 1919 


Uniform return for February milk de- 
liveries in the New York metropolitan 
area milk pool was reported as $3.40 per 
hundred pounds in the monthly compu- 
tation prepared and issued in mid-March 
by Dr. C. J. Blanford, administrator of 
the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This represents a gain of 8.3 per 
cent over the $3.14 rate for February, 
1943. It applies to 382,282,738 lbs. of 
milk received at 448 plants. 

Dr. Blanford reported that the number 
of dairy farmers approved for the 
metropolitan market has fallen below 
50,000 for the first time in the history 
of the pool, dropping to 49,990 located 
in six states. 

Dr. Blanford stated that dairy farmers 
will collect, in addition, dairy feed pay- 
ments from the War Food Administration 
at the minimum rate of 40 cents a hun- 
dredweight. The pool price combined 
with the dairy feed payments will yield 
a return of $3.80 a hundredweight in 
comparison with the record February 
rate of $3.70 in 1919. 


Returns from February deliveries to 
the pool will amount to $13,399,085.14, 
including butterfat and location pay- 
ments, the administrator reported. He 
added that the dairy feed payments, 
amounting to a minimum of $1,529,- 
130.95, will bring the value to $14,928,- 
216.09. The yield from February, 1943, 
deliveries, in comparison, amounted to 


$13,419,683.55. 


Producer Decrease Growing 


The administrator pointed out that 
the decrease in producers has been con- 
tinuous since 1941 when 59,393 produc- 
ers contributed through 494 plants. The 
recession has been steady since then with 
the number of plants likewise has con- 


and 53,749 in 1943. The decrease in 
the number of plants likewise has con- 
tinued from the February high of 494 
in 1941 to the latest month when 448 
formed the pool. The high point in 
producers was reached in August, 1939, 
when 61,442 were approved. The pre- 
vious low was in January, 1944, when 
50,445 delivered for sale in the New 
York market. 


“The incessant decrease,” Dr. Blan- 
ford reported, “is the result of a com- 
bination of forces which have acted to 
deplete the New York pool of its pro- 
ducers. The number of dairymen who 
have given up milk production for other 
occupations or for retirement undoubted- 
ly is large and may even represent as 
much as 50 per cent of the loss in pro- 
ducers. The greatest single force, how- 
ever, has been the attraction of other 
markets for milk handlers who have 
found it advantageous to remove their 
plants from the pool, taking with them 
groups of producers ranging as high as 
800 to 1,000. Individual producers like- 
wise have been attracted to other mar- 
kets for various reasons.” 


Referring to the utilization of Feb- 
ruary receipts, the administrator reported 
that the consumption of fluid milk in the 
New York market again exceeded last 
year’s level. 


Sheffield February Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced 
a net cash price for 3.5 per cent milk 
delivered during February of $3.39 per 
100 Ibs. after deduction of ic for asso- 
ciation dues. This compared with a Jan- 
uary net figure of $3.42 and a February, 
applies to the 201-210 mile zone. 

League February Pool Price 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association average net paid pool return 
to producers for February was $3.34 per 
100 Ibs. for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
201-210 mile freight zone. The com- 
parable January figure was $3.37. The 
February, 1943, price was $3.02. Grade 


A premiums where earned 


addition. 


are in 


February Minimum Prices 
Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 
201-210 mile zone in effect in New York 
City Area under the Federal-State Mar- 
keting Agreement used by all handlers 
in figuring returns for February. 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt. differential 
I $3.70 .04 
I (Outside) 20f 04 
II-A 2.70 .07 
II-B 2.58 -07 
1I-C 2.343 . 0 
II-D 2.386 .06 
Il-E 2.243 06 
II-F 2.243 06 
iil 2.838 08 
IV-A 1.796 -05 
IV-B 2.295 -O5¢ 
V-A 1.096 
V-B 653 


7Plus uniform price for February, 1943 


February Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month 
of February of $3.40 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 
per cent milk received from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone under 
the federal-state orders regulating the 
handling of milk in the New York Met- 
ropolitan marketing area. This is 3c be- 
low January and 26c above February, 


1943. 


January Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 





— —40-Qt. Cans———— 
Milk Cream Cond 
Feb., 1944 
Feb., 1943 
eem., BeN8 2x 3,575,561 48.984 21,164 
Jan., 1943 3,393,442 50,323 24,165 


Jan.-Feb.,1942 

Jan.-Feb.,1942 
PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 








~ 40-Qt. Cans — 
Milk Cream Cond 
Feb., 1944 702,853 20,443 14,863 
Feb., 1943 695,687 13,674 6,230 
Jan., 1944 . 729,517 18,484 13,52 
Jan., 1943 766.166 13,069 7,610 
Jan.-Feb., 1944 1,432,370 38,927 28,389 
Jan.-Feb., 1943 1,461,853 26,733 13,840 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
——40-Qt. Cans———_- 
Milk Cream Cond 
Feb., 1944 629,889 33,986 670 
Feb., 1943 574,430 31,523 8,195 
Jan., 1944 639,081 31,370 5, 400 
Jan.. 1943 638,160 29,892 8,367 
Jan.-Feb., 1944 1,268,980 65,356 11,070 
Jan.-Feb., 1943 1,212,590 61,415 16,562 
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SURE. 
TEST CARDS—‘‘Milk-test’’ 


LOCK”’ 
Dises—Milk Sediment Testers—Cream 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY CO. 


l “R-Z 








Al Kang copes NOTE 
SAILING 


if you always Sediment 
: Test Milk and Cream” 


distributors of milk products 
steer a course that protects them from 
the shoals of unclean milk and cream. 
Only by Sediment Testing can they BE 


Sediment Testers. 


20 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
i Everything You Need for Milk and Cream Sediment Testing —World’s Largest Distributors 


ICE 


Dises—‘‘Creamtest’’ 


4, IGh. 





DRY MILK . 
-- For 
CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


Cars or Less 


CHICAGO 
Phone: Harrison 8688 


~ 


— 
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Butter Pinch Eases 


Civilian Supply Better Balances Sharp- 
ly Cut Demand but Wholesale Mar- 
ket Still Holds Very Firm 


upplies of butter offering in the New 
York City area in wholesale and jobbing 
channels have lately come up moderately, 
reflecting what appears to be a somewhat 
faster rate of expansion in the make. The 
extent of the gain in free butter here, 
however, is of course being held down 
by the ear-marking of 10 per cent of 
this month’s production for armed force 
and war service needs. 

As far as the pricing situation is con- 
cerned among wholesalers and jobbers, 
there is no loss at all of the long-con- 
tinued marked firmness. Only an ex- 
tremely small quantity of the total sup- 
ply is being sold at wholesalers’ mark- 
up, with the major part of the open mar- 
ket tenders still being jobbed out in de- 
liveries of 1 to 1500 lbs. 


All prices press right up to the maxi- 
mum limits and little, if any, more butter 
is being returned for or sold as below 
93 score. Wholesale and jobbing outlets 
could, according to all indications, read- 
ily absorb a considerably increased quan- 
tity of butter. 


Retail Trade Backing Up 


Consuming channels, however, uni- 
formly have found it much easier to se- 
cure supplies and in most cases have 
been able to buy fully enough or more 
than enough goods to take care of an 
overall demand sharply reduced by. the 
16-pound-per-pound ration value and 
other influences Most of the retailers 
report a further backing up in consumer 
inquiry, though in a few cases the indi- 
cated call for supplies still is about equal 
to the quantity of goods being taken on. 


Trade opinion is mixed on the desir- 
ability of cutting ration value, but major 
views are against any lowering now or in 
the near future. It is felt that the cur- 


rent supply-demand relationship is hold- 
ing down black marketing to a minimum. 
OPA has announced a sharply reduced 
dollars-and-cents ceiling price level on 
bulk condensed milk which should cer- 
tainly materially discourage its manufac- 
ture and free more whole milk for but- 
ter and dry skim cheese, and dry whole 
milk. Effective date of the new control 

is April 8th. 

Argentina in for WSA 

Recent rail arrivals at New, York of 
Argentina goods, consigned exclusively 
for. War Shipping Administration use, 
totalled about 7,016 of 56 Ibs. 
each, and an additional shipment of 
about 19,000 boxes is expected in the 
relatively near future destined for the 
same outlet. It is not known whether 
further lots of Argentina goods will come 
this way for WSA. 
- o> « 


MILK SALES DETERRENT 


boxes 


Advertising Campaign Designed to 
Stretch Out the Supply 

In a day of milk shortages a current 
advertising campaign of the Supplee- 
Wills-Jones Milk Company of Philadel- 
phia, through N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
appearing in 50 newspapers in Phila- 
delphia and surrounding suburban dis- 


tricts is designed to inform the public 


of the milk shortage and to enlist their 
voluntary co-operation so that “special 
milk needs” can be cared for first, and 
the limited supplies of milk can be dis- 
tributed for the greatest nutritional good. 

Sample headlines include: “YOU—the 
people and WE—your milk company can 
see the shortage through”—“There’s a new 
baby on your milk route today” and “Milk 
for Smith—and Milk for Jones.” 

Copy points out the many special 
needs for milk in the community, each 
advertisement illustrating a particular 
special need and telling what the com- 
pany is doing to protect the supply. 

“We believe that you yourself are a 
good judge of your family’s real milk 
needs” each advertisement declares and 












































































proceeds to ask co-operation with the 
friendly Supplee milk driver. “If he finds 
it necessary to limit some customers some 
days, you will know that urgent needs 
of others are being filled.” 

The copy closes with the company’s 
pledge that quality will not be deter- 
iorated or relaxed because of the 
emergency. 


o— 
EASES ON ANTI-SUBSIDIES 


Albert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange, who has voiced strong protests 
in the farm lobby at Washington for abol 
ishment of food subsidies, came out 
March 30, for gradual abandonment of 
certain types of subsidies and for reten 
tion of others. He would place a $1,500 
000,000 limitation on the program—equa! 
to the sum sought by the Administration 

Commenting on his stand before the 
Banking and Currency Committee Mi 
Goss said, “We are already in so deep 
that any sudden cutting off by subsidy 
funds would create serious trouble. We 
don’t like subsidies, but believe that it 
would be better to taper off their use than 
to make 
change.” 


too drastic and sudden a 


o—=~-  -— 


BRITAIN INSEMINATES 


Transatlantic Edition of the London 
Daily Mail, Weekly Digest of March | 
in a news item states that artificial in 
semination is making practical progres 
and has passed from the exclusive con 
sideration of scientists to become a sub 
ject of keen interest among farmers. 

Mr. Hudson, Minister of Agriculture 
the article states, has said that it may be 
some years definite 
are obtained. The progeny must prove 
themselves producers of milk or beef, as 
the case may be, as well as of stock that 
maintains the standard of quality. 


before conclusions 


Two centres at Cambridge and Read 
ing and the private station at Kimble 
Buckinghamshire, are successfully insem 
inating hundreds of cows yearly, the news 
item states. 
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Spray Process 
Dryers 


Continuous or 
3atch Operation 
for drying 
MILE, EGGS AND 
OTHER FOODS 
| FULL RECOVERY 
OF SOLIDS 
Economical Operation 


High Temperature 
Cream Pasteurizers 


—o— 
Hotwells 








Cc. E. ROGERS COMPANY 





8731 Witt Street, Detroit, 9 Mich. 


Condensing 
Equipment 


with efficient entrainment 
separator 
Designed to produce highest 
quality 
CONCENTRATED 
SEIMMILE 
WHOLE MILE 
ICE CREAM MIX 
BUTTEERMILE 


—~j— 


Ask us for Location of 
Nearest Installation 
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Items of Interest Skimmed From 


Here and There 





Penicillin 

ENICILLIN, regarded by many 
authorities as a medical wonder 
drug find, is shown herewith in three 
stages of its growth. The penicillin nota- 
tum mold, in an oblong, two-quart milk 
bottle, is kept in storage vaults for a lim- 
ited period of time. The freshly seeded 
bottle (lower right corner) is the first 
stage of mold growth; the center bottle 
shows a well-formed mat midway in the 
development of penicillin, while the top 
bottle shows the fully developed mold 


about ready to be harvested. A thimble- 
ful of penicillin is derived from 15 
quarts of liquid. 

Thousands of these milk bottles were 
furnished for this purpose by Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Company of Toledo. 


Hygeaire 

ERMICIDAL effect of ultraviolet 

- rays to the disinfection of the air, 

a principle widely used in the hos- 

pital field, by the use of a new device 

known as Hygeaire System is now being 
introduced to the dairy industry. 


Hygeaire System is a combination of 


the well known G. E. Germicidal Tube 
and a patented reflector in the fixture 
designed to project a zone of protection 
across an area above eye-level. Air-borne 
bacteria and viruses are carried into the 
zone of ultraviolet rays and to their 
deaths, by convected air currents, giving 
to the protected space the germicidal 
effect of 100 air changes per hour. 

It is made by the American Sterilizer 
Co., Erie, Penn. The Graybar Electric 
Company and General Electric Supply 
Corporatjon are the distributors. 


Maintenance Manual 
Cited ater has just pub- 


lished another of its series ot 
practical, to-the-point Maintenance 
Manuals for dairy plant equipment. ‘The 
new manual, No. 12 in the series, covers 
covers both rotary and _ straightaway 
type can washers. Through many pic- 
tures and brief, easily understood des- 
criptive matter, this 20-page manual 
outlines the steps which should be fol- 
lowed to keep can washers operating 
efficiently and to prolong their life. 
While the pictures are confined to 
Cherry-Burrell machines, the problem of 
can washer maintenance is similar for 
all makes. Use of the manual will be 
helpful to every can washer operator. 
In the back of this manual is a care- 
fully worked out table containing rec- 
ommendations for charging wash tanks, 
according to condition of cans to be 
washed, and size and type of washer. 


Copies may be obtained from any 
Cherry-Burrell sales office or associate 
distributor. 

Bottle Containers 


S A MEANS of aiding milk dis- 
A tributors to construct, or to have 

made for them, insulated milk 
bottle containers the Insulated Board 
Institute, 111 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has just issued a bulletin with 
complete specifications and directions 
for building such containers 


A representative of the Institute states 
the recommended container is econom- 
ical to make and will provide effective 
protection in both summer and winter. 

Copies of this useful bulletin may be 
obtained at no cost from the Insulated 
Board Institute. 


Conveyor Links 


RONZE DIE CASTING COM.-. 
Berany of Pittsburgh announces a 

method of casting conveyor chain 
links with “Albro” metal having the met- 
allurgical qualities of being resistant to 
both acids and alkalies. 


The ingenious method of casting per- 
fected is said to produce conveyor chain 
links of most any design with such clean 
precision and sharpness that machining 
is practically eliminated. 


The new design link illustrated in the 
insert eliminates a connecting link which 
reduces wear and consequent stretch. 
With one link hooking onto the other 
without a connecting link, the possibility 
of stretch is practically eliminated so 
that the accurate engagement of cog 
wheels is maintained for the longest pos 
sible length of time. 


The Engineering Department of the 
Bronze Die Casting Company extends 
collaboration in the production of most 
any style and design link that might be 
required in conveyor chains for dairy 
processing plants. 











to carloads. 


Write, wire or phone us today 


PASTOR DAIRY PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


201 NORTH WELLS ST. Fstablished 1930 


Sore PREVENT that 
POST-WAR 
HEADACHE 


by establishing a permanent connection 
with an aggressive organization which 
will take all your quality milks, paying 
for them outright on a cash basis, barrels 











TRIPLE DUTY 


capA can be rxemoved 
ftom a bottle of milk. 


THAT'S SOMETHING! 


Write us for AamplerA 


DAN) BOTTLE CAP CD..P 


QUAI 
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THE WOMAN’S ANGLE 


New Public Relations Services Are 
Offered in New York City 


Mabel G. Flanley and Sally Wood- 
ward, for a number of years prominent 
in the field of public relations, have an- 
nounced their partnership as Flanley and 
Woodward, with offices in New York 
City. The new firm offers public rela- 
tions services geared to “The Woman’s 
Angle.” 

Pioneers in the field of consumer re- 
lations and experienced in developing 
broad and successful public relation pro- 
jects for companies 
such as The Bor- 
den Company, Gen- 
eral Mills. Inc., and 
Swift & Company, 
the partners of Flan- 
ley and Woodward 
are authorities on 
public relations pro- 
grams timed to the 
women publics. Their 
combined background 
in addition to their public relations act- 
ivities. includes experience in home eco- 
nomics, promotion of food products, 
radio, department store retailing, news- 
paper promotion, travel promotion, kit- 
chen planning and equipment specifica- 
tions. nutrition education and _institu- 
tional management. 


Said to be the first women to estab- 


Mabel Flanley 


JAMES E. NAYLOR ADVANCED 


James E. Naylor, attorney and mana- 
ger of the legal department of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, has been elected 
a vice-president and secretary, as well 
as a director of Owens-Illinois Can 
Company, with general offices in Toledo. 

Mr. Naylor will take a very active 
part in the Can Company management 
and will direct all legal contractual 
and patent matters, the announcement 
stated. 

A native of Beloit, Mahoning County, 
Ohio, he was graduated from Mount 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio, and re- 
ceived his law degree from Western Re- 
serve University at Cleveland. 

He engaged in the private practice of 
law in Toledo for five years before join- 
ing Owens-Illinois Glass Company in 


1931. 








RATES: ‘Position Wanted.’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 

Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 














lish a public relations office, which offers 
a complete public relations service 
stalled exclusively by women, Flanley 
and Woodward give special attention 
with proper emphasis to the women 
publics, including stockholders, em- 
ployees, customers, consumers and pro- 
ducers of raw goods. 


POSITION WANTED x 


AS PLANT SUPERINTENDENT or 
Production Manager with large well estab- 
lished concern. Seventeen years’ extended 
and diversified experience in all branches of 
milk industry. Dairy college education. Can 
handle help, supervise plant maintenance. 
Expecting $100.00 per week. Box 643, care 
this publication. 4-M 





BY A DRAFT-DEFERRED Plant Man 
ager. Know production work A to Z. Good 
mechanic. Dairy college training abroad 
and in U.S.A. Can produce all by-products. 
Laboratory control. Can handle help and 
produce resplts. Salary $90. Box 644, care 
this publication. 4-M 


WORKING PLANT MANAGER would 
like to contact some established bottling 
company where his services and some in 
vestment are desired. Send full information 
Sox 645, the “Review.” 4-M 


Milk Plant superintendent. Well 
qualified in all departments of the in- 
dustry. Twenty-five years of practical 
experience. Best of references. Draft 
exempt. Available immediately. Box 
646, care this publication. 4-M 


AS MANAGER of a dairy product manu 
facturing concern desiring the services of 
a qualified supervisor. Dairy school gradu 
ate; thirty years of practical experience in 
every phase of the industry. Excellent ref 
erences. Personal interview preferred. Box 
638, care this publication. 4-M-3 

BIG OPPORTUNITY Large, well 
known bottle cap manufacturer has opening 
for good salesman. Good starting salary, 
fine territory and a company you'll like to 
work for. Excellent chance for advancement 
and increase of income. Give experience, age, 
draft status, photograph (will be returned). 
Write Box 632, care this publication. 4-M 


EXCELLENT SALARY—Able mechanic 
needed to install and service milk bottle 
hooding machines for large, well known cap 
manufacturer. Interesting, well-paying job 
and a company you'll like to work for. Give 
experience, age, draft status, photograph 
(will be returned). Write Box 633, care 
this publication. 4-M 

















HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
ing plant in New York City. 
to 11 P.M. Easy work. Good 
Box 639, care this publication. 


CHEMICAL SALESMAN 
with a following among dairies, ete. Sell 
approved sanitation chemicals. Permanent 
commission opportunity. Write fully, 
BRAMCO, 2107 W. Erie, Philadelphia. 4-M 


Chemist to work in pasteuriz 
Hours 4 P.M. 
pay. Write 

4-M 


Preferably 





Statistical Review of the New York Market For March, 1944 





CASE __ CASE 
CONDENSED 
Known br. Other br. 


Known br. 
DATE (case) (case) 


(case) 


Other 


EVAPORATED 


(case) 


CONCENTRATED MILKS 


Unsw.cond. DRY SKIMMILK 
whole milk ————Spray —Hot 
40-qt. 
10% Fat 


br. 
Lb. 


Roller— 
can Known br. Other br. Other br. Other br. 
Lb Human Feed 


N. Y. MILK PRICES 


| Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 
zone in effect in New York City Area under 
the Federal-State Marketing Agreement used 
by all handlers in figuring returns for 
March Price Per point 
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per butterfat | 
ewt. differentia) 


I In Marketing Area $3. .04 
I Outside non-Federal 2 .04 
II-A 2.55 73 
11-B 2.4: 069 
1I-C 066 
II-D 067 
1I-E 063 
11-F 063 
Ill 080 
IV-A 051 
IV-B 056 
V-A 

V-B 

+*Plus uniform price for March, 1944 


Class 





Rail & Truck Receipts at N.¥.C.&Metrep. Ares 
(Statistics of U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture) 
Fresh Frozen Fresh 

Cream Cream Cond.Milk 
49,789 5.571 19,123 
48.984 8,667 21,164 
48,522 10,053 17.224 
46.252 12,273 19.293 
61,075 7.019 33,931 
70.662 7.017 41.766 
85.345 3.880 39.60 


1943-44 Milk 
Feb 3,391,796 
Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 
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HELP WANTED 

PLANT FOREMAN—Draft Exempt, for 
a milk and ice cream company in central 
Ohio. Must have thorough knowledge of the 
processing end of the milk business. Good 
salary. Permanent position. Exceptional op- 
portunity. Give experience and references. 
Box 634, care this publication. 4-M 

WANTED — Field man fully ac- 
quainted and experienced with New 
York City Health Department regula- 
tions in dairy farms. Plant located 
South Central New York State. Good 
opportunity for qualified man to hook 
up with progressive and well estab- 
lished firm. Please state full qualifica- 
tions, salary desired, etc., in your first 
letter. Write Box 641, care of this pub- 
lication. 4-M-B 





MILK PLANT WANTED 


WISH TO PURCHASE milk plants, 
plants or butter plants. Location 
anywhere in the United States. Can handle 
and finance large operation. Vlease send full 
details. Box 636, care this publication. 


t-MB-2 


cheese 





SKIM MILK WANTED 


SKIM MILK—Surplus wanted, small or 
large quantities—attractive and permanent, 
no Pot Cheese making. Box 637, care this 
publication. M-tf 





WANTED TO BUY 

"e are interested in purchasing a medium 

‘ee size ice cream plant. Please give full 

ils stating yearly gallonage, list of equip 
ment, price, ete: Write Box 640, care this 
publication. 1-MB 
WANTED Pot Cheese and sakers 
Cheese—Skim Milk to make into cheese. 
Box 635, care this publication. 4-M-3 





BUSINESS FOR SALE 

FOR SALE Retail-wholesale milk and 
ice cream business located best section Vir 
ginia. Over five thousand quarts daily; 
over one hundred wholesale ice cream cus 
tomers. Two distributing branches. Good 
price and terms. Box 642, care this pub 
lication. ; 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—60 gallon Pfaudler Pasteur 
izer or Tank with revolving coil; 100 and 
200 gallon Pfaudler Lo-Vat VPasteurizers ; 
200 gallon Cherry-Burrell Spray Vat Pas 
teurizers, nickel lined; 300 gallon Wright 
Two Compartment 8S. 8. Lined Pasteurizer ; 
150 gallon Jensen Vertical Coil Vat with 
s.s. lining; Type “B’, “J”, “NH” and “L” 
Milwaukee Fillers; No. 5 Creamery Pack 
age Filler, s.s. bowl, 72 b.p.m.; Model “AA”, 
“B” and “C” Mojonnier Fillers; 5 ft. Tubu 
lar Surface Cooler; 8 ft., 12 ft. and 18 ft. 
Combination Direct Expansion Coolers; 
C.B. S tube 6 ft. Box Tube Heater; 6000 
Ib. C.P. Barrel Heater; 4, 6 and S Wide 
Soaker Type Bottle Washers; C.P. Rotary 
Bottle Washer, 22 b.p.m.; Von Gunten Milk 
Filter 17-in. x 25-in.; No. 12 Peerless Glass 
Coated Filter, 12,000 lbs. ; 300 gallon Nickel 
Receiving Vat; Lathrop Paulson Rotary 
Can Washer, 3 per minute; McKinley Model 
40 Straitaway Can Washer 10 to 12 per 
minute; E-28 De Laval Separator; 60 to 
400 gallon Homogenizers or Viscolizers ; 500 
to 1000 gallon Glass Lined Holding Tanks; 
36-in. and 42-in. Copper Vacuum Pans; 5ft. 
x 5 ft. Copper Hot-well. Write or wire your 
requirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery Cor- 
poration, 1 East 42nd St.. New York 17. 
N. Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4616. 4-M 


—————_—_—_————— —— - —— 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—Two 1350-gallon, one 20008 
gallon round glass-lined;. one 2000-gallom 
stainless steel round truck tanks; three horsé 
power Eclipse gas fired automatic boilerg 
200-gallon spray vat tinned copper wit 
motor; 4 bottle hand filler with Kleen Ca 
capper; Creamery Package stainless ste 
pasteurizer, 150-gal.;  Allis-Chambers i 
KVA Electric generator; De Laval No. 4 
separator; 100-gallon, 500-gallon viscolize 
with motors, bronze head; 1% in. stainleg 
steel milk pump with motor and doubig 
stainless steel Alsop filters; hand capper Né 
2 caps; Buflovak 32x72 in. double drum 
milk dryer with motor and stainless stegl 
equipment; new Binks spray cooling toweg 
90 gallons per minute; used Binks spra 
cooling tower, 100 gallons per minute; Lrom 
Fireman Stoker for 100 h.p. boiler; Meyeq 
Dumore bottle washer, S-wide comebag 
type; 300-gallon Pfaudler glass-lined p 
teurizer, complete; 50 h.p. upright boilerg 
12-tube S ft. 1-in. LT. cooler; skim mill 
wood storage tanks, 8000 gallons each; 258 
gallon Manton-Gaulin homogenizer, brongg 
head with motor; 5x5 Worthington cog 
pressor complete with motor; 644x614 Ye 
compressors with motors complete ; ten-t@ 
ice field complete with tank and ice cang 
S-wide Heil bottle washers, comeback typé 
one 90, either 48 mm. or No. 2 caps, @ 
A. A. No. 2 caps, and one Model C Mg 
jonnier bottle fillers; 40-qt. motor drivg 
brine ice cream freezers; York heat @& 
changer, stainless steel plates; DPermuftif 
water softener outfit complete; internal tal 
cooler, 16 2-in. tubes, 12 ft. long; 1 interm 
tube cooler, 10 ft. long, 16 one and one-k 
inch tubes; one hundred gallon Stainle 
Steel Cherry Burrell Pasteurizer Fos 
heater and automatic controls; hand o 
ated sour cream filler; hand operated ¢ 
bottle milk filler with hand capper; two Mi 
waukee L Bottle fillers; Internal 
Tube heater Cooler, twelve two inch tube 
Five sections Internal Tube Heater Coolé 
11% tubes 10 ft. long, 8 tubes each -secti@ 
Fan type Cherry Burrell Cooler Alumint 
Covers 12 wings. 48 tubes each wing, mot 
driven SO lb. Cherry butter churn. Wri 
your wants—-have many more items. Ro@ 
73, 321 Broadway, New York City, N. ¥ 
WOrth 2-4975. 4 





Section 





FOR SALE—tTwelve unit De Laval con 
bine milker. complete with two No. S87 @ 
one No. 47 magnetic Pulso pumps: @ 
motors, twelve Louden milker stalls, with @ 
erating devices and splash guards, also sm 
quantity of sanitary pipe and fittings. Thi 
equipment is but slightly used and is in @& 
cellent condition. Will sell whole or in fou 
or six unit sets. Haxton Canning Compa 


Ine., Oakfield, N. Y. {-M 





FOR SALE—1S80 can stainless steel mill 
tank complete with truck. In perfect conti 
tion. Fair Lawn Dairy Farms, 5-01 Riv 
Road, Fair Lawn, N.-J. 1-M 





FOR SALE — Immediate delivery—Vill 
min D Irradiator complete, in foot sap 
60.000 Ibs. an hour, still in daily use. Fe 
dale Farms, 219 Liberty Ave.,. Brookl 


~ 


FOR SALE—Yundt Air Brush Straig 
way Milk Bottle Washer 60 Bottles per M 
ute (8 Wide). Now in operation and will 
available for shipment about April 10 
Also 6 stands of double pipe ammonia 

densers. Inquire of Wakefield Dairy, 419 
St., S. E., Washington 13, D. C. 4 





STOKERS FOR SALE 
NEW AND REBUILT commercial sto 


ers in various sizes. New feed water pul} 


and return systems. We stoker Scot 
Marine Boilers. McClures, Inc., Tiffin, Ol 
4-MB 
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